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Notes. 


NOTES OF SIR ROGER TWYSDEN ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


In Sir Roger Twysden’s MS. journal of the 
persecutions to which he was subjected by the 
parliament, he states that one of the principal 
crimes laid to his charge was his “ holding corre- 
spondency by letters intercepted both to Priests 
in my owne County, and strangers abroad of ill 
consequence.” He proves how frivolous the charge 
was, by telling us that he had been for many years 
anxiously endeavouring to obtain a genuine history 
of the Council of Trent; and for this purpose had 
entered into a correspondence with Fulgentio, the 
friend, disciple, and ultimately the biographer of 
Sarpi, to whom he had obtained an introduction 
through their mutual friend the accomplished 
Biondi. It would appear indeed, from several en- 


tries in his Common-Place Books, that Sir Roger | 
had at one time the intention of writing a biography | 


of Father Paul. He sent his brother William to 
Paris, Geneva, and Rome, to collect materials for 
it, and to obtain a true elucidation of the circum- 


stances attending the smuggling into England of | 


Sarpi’s History of the Council, and to investigate 
the truth as to certain alleged tamperings with 
the text of that work. If acceptable to you I 
will, from time to time, furnish you with extracts 
from his brother’s letters on these subjects; and 
others from Sir Roger's Diaries and Common- 
place Books, illustrative of these proceedings, 

With reference to the frivolous charges of the 
parliament, Sir Roger says : — 

“ As soone as I came sensible of the differences 
in religion, I did conceive many poynts in dispute 


w the Church of Rome, backt by no auntient | 


Councell, and, indeede, not many of them made 


good (as they are now held) by other then y® late | 
I observed Manutius, in hys | 


assembly at Trent. 
epistle at Rome, 1564, beefore y° acts of it, bade 
us dayly expect the History of y* Councell, yet it 
appeared not. I found by Cardinall Perron 
(Epist. Rome, 11 Julii, 1606, au Roy Hen. 4.) 
the entyre acts and disputes of it, w™ all the His- 
tory and proceedings in y° same, to bee extant at 
Rome, but shewed hym with so great a charge of 
secresy as S‘ Edwine Sandis (Ais relation of Re- 
ligion in the West, “ Speculum Europe”) might 
not unfitly write it, to have been guided w™ such 
infinite guile and craft, w'out any sinceryty, up- 
right dealing, or truth, as themselves will even 
smile in the triumph of their wits, when they hear 
it mentioned as a master stratagem, that they did 
not, in their late Councells (Concil. Gen. Rome, 
1608, to. 4, 1612) set more of y® causes of sum- 


moning of it, then in y® Papall letters indicting it, | 


not prefixing any history as of others. 


“ By all which, I concluded it would trouble 
any man at Rome, to write a true discourse how 
things past in it, especially when, after 50 years, 

| nothing of that nature appeared thense. Ney, 
when one did come from Italy, though apparently 
writ by one of the Roman Communion, yet no 
approver of the abuses in that Court, it was pro- 
hibyted by the Inquisition there (Decreto, 22 
Novembris, 1619); although it appeared to me 
writ with so great moderation, learning, and wis- 
dome, as it might deserve a place amongst the 
most exactest peeces of ecclesiastick story any age 
hath produced. 

“But, it beeing given out, an History of y* 
Councell was in hand at Rome (Lit. dat. Roma, 
26 November, 1633), composed by one Terentio 
Alicati, a Jesuite, though it seemes he hath not 
hitherto finisht y° worke; I writ to a friend of 
myne, then in travel, to get it me as soone as it 
came out; and, in my letter, spake somewhat of 
y® Geneva edition of that allready printed, w™ I 
took not so well done as y® English, and gave 
some reasons of my opinion. 

“] know not by what fate that I thus writ toa 
| private friend came after it to Padre Fulgentio’s 
| eare or eye; and I, having recovered from beyond 
seas y° life of Padre Paolo MSS., many years 
beefore it was printed; and by it, finding y* 
learned man to have writ divers peeces not seene 
ss I did (by a noble friend of myne, S* 
‘rancis Biondi) some tymes write to Padre Ful- 
gentio. The subject was, eyther an Inquisition of 
some particular I was not so wel satisfyed w™ in 
y® History of that Councell, or else, what means I 
might use to get those other peeces of Padre 
Paolo’s. To the first, I doe not remember what 
answer he returned; to y® second, w*" was y® most 
considerable, this of the 21 April, 1638, * Daver 
alcune cose, §c.,’ that he had some things, w% beefore 
hys death, he would place in y* hands of some who 
might render them useful; but, not trusting any 
Italian, he must have a stranger for y° scribe; yet 
| one of supreame fydelyty, exquisite knowledge in 
y® Italian toung ; w'*out w™ conditions he would 
admit of none to undertake it. 

“Upon this, I writ to a friend of myne in Italy, 
to treat w" hym; and if hee would part with 
these peeces, I would eyther give hym mony for 

| y° originalls, upon his assurance of their beeing 
| Padre Paolo’s, or find means to have them tran- 
scribed. Upon w*" he writ unto me in effect, the 

15” October, 1638, that, having treated with 

Padre Fulgentio, he did not perceive I was likely 

to have eyther copy or originall ; hys propositions 
carrying allmost impossivilities of beeing per- 

formed ; w°" he attributed to y® many eies were 
over hys actions; that some others beefore me had 
treated for y® same, yet w™ no better successe. 

“T had likewise correspondence w*" some 

| French, as w Mon* de Cordes, &c. &c.” 
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In the above extracts I have transcribed from 
S* Roger's vindication of himself all that seems to 
bear directly upon the publication of the History 
of the Council of Trent. I will now proceed to 
transcribe from one of his Common-Place Books, 
in the order in which they occur, the notes that 
he has jotted down of the transactions connected 
with that publication. 
lows: — 


“ Neither will I heere omitt what Mr. Natha- 
niell Brent*, Doctor of the cyvill Law, did tell 
me y® 2 of October, 1627, meeting him in Lon- 
don. 
this History, y* it was finished, hee y* said Doc- 


tor Brent was sent over to Venice for y® copy: | 


where arryving hee was two monthes beefore hee 
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“He told me likewise at another time, viz. 3¢ of 
October, 1630, beeing then St Nathanyell Brent, 
and offycyall to the Bishop of Canterbury at Can- 
terbury, y* my lorde of Canterbury spake first to 
him to get somebody to goe to Venice about a 
specyall busynesse, but told him not what, and, 
on his nomynating of divers which he mislyked, 
y° Bishop asked him if he would not goe himself, 
which, after some small excuse, he assented to 


| doe, and then the Bishop told him y°® cause of 


That King James, having intelligence of | 


could gette acquaintance with P. Paulo; though | 


- ty bn prom gy = egy jp | papers at his death) told him Cardinall Bellarmine 


forenamed Paulo, and likewise a merchant very 
familiar with him ; both which told him he might 
trust his book to y® said Doctor; yet the fryar 
(knowing as it seems the worth of his own child, 
and y® hatred y® Pope bare him) would not for all 
doe any thing till (as M' D' Brent to me sayd) 
hee had herd out of England from some friend 
heere, that hee might safely trust him with it. 
After hee knewe him throughly, hee found mar- 
vylous much worth and courtsey in y* man, who 
sufferd him to write out y° History as hee did, 
and sent it over to England in fourteen severall 
pacquetts. Farther, speaking with him of y* 
truth, and y°® Papists denying or confuting this 


book, hee told me there was one alive could shew | r 
| and being not long after the time, when love-tokens use 


it all in their owne Records, and, as longe as hee 
lived, there was none of them durst deny any ma- 
teriall thing in it. I think he ment by this man 
Fulgentio aforenamed, who (as I have herd) suc- 
ceeded in part of the trust y® state had formerly 
reposde in him. This D' Brent had in a chamber 
at Merton Colledg the pictures of both Paulo and 
Fulgentio.{ 





* “Hee translated y° story into English.” 

+ “By y® Ambassador of Venice.” 

t Fulgentio indeed relates, with regard to portraits of 
Sarpi, that, though many sovereigns had asked him for 
his picture, yet he never could be brought to sit, or suffer 
it to be drawn: “Un particolare,” says he, “anco si non 
si pud tacere in tal proposito, cio é la ferma risolutione di 
non lasciar cosa, > di sua mano, d d’ altri, che lo facesse 
nominare, come di lasciarsi mai ritrarre del naturale, con 
tutto che e da Ree da Principi grandi ne sia stato recer- 
cato. E se bene vanno attorno suoi ritratti da naturale, 
tutti sono copie d’ uno, che si dice esser nella galeria d’ un 
gran Ré, che gli fu tolto centra sua voglia, e con bel stra- 
tagema. Ma quanto & se, se |’ abborisse, née fa fede ch’ 
havendolo ne gl’ ultimi anni pregato |’ Illustrissimo e 
Excellentissimo Domenico Molini, e fatto supplicare per 
Maestro Fulgentio, mai pot ottenir di lasciare ch’ un 
pittore famoso che s’ offeriva non occuparlo piu d’ un hora, 
lo ritrasse. E pure quel Signore, lo ricerco in virti dell’ 
amicitia, e con modi cotanto significanti, che per la re- 


| Fulgentio ha 


sending, and y* it would bee a thing y* King 
would take very well. When he came to Venice, 
Padre Paulo refused any treaty with him at all if 
he lodged not in y® house, eyther one... . or one 
.. ++ which he at last obteyned. 

“ Likewise another Dyvine* that had long lived 
at Venice, told me he was General of y* Order of 
y® Servi; yt Fulgentio (with whom he left all his 
writ to him y® said Padre Paolo a letter (which 
dy to know his opinyon of publishing 
either all or some part of his Controversies, — y* 
Padre Paulo would say of them, ‘Opus est una 
litura,’ as not approeving them. That he well 
knew Cardinall Bellarmine at Rome is manifest 
by his Apologie} for Gerson against that Cardi- 
nall, page 2.; and Fulgentio, in his defence of 
Padre Paulo’s considerations upon y* Bull of 





pulsa datagli pit di quindeci di continuati, che trattene il 
pittore, venne in offesa col Padre, e stette alcuni mesi 
senza parlargi.” In Burnet’s Life of Bedell, p. 194., is a 
letter from Sir Henry Wotton to Dr. Collins, bates Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge, in which there occurs 
this passage: “And now, Sir, having a fit messenger, 


| to pass between freinds, let me be bold to send you for a 


New Year’s Gift a certain memorial not altogether un- 
worthy of some entertainment under your Roof, namely, 
a true picture of Padre Paolo, the Servite, which was first 
taken by a painter whom I sent unto him from my house, 
then neighbouring his monastery. I have newly added 
thereunto a Title of mine own conception (“Concil. Tri- 


| dent. eviscerator”), and had sent the frame withal, if it 
| were portable, which is but of plain Deal coloured black, 


like the habit of his order.” 

There were formerly at Roydon Hall portraits of both 
Sarpi and Fulgentius, sent to Sir Roger from Venice by 
his brother William, who, in the letter which accom- 
panied them, declares them to be admirable likenesses ; 
and he asserts, on the authority of Fulgentius himself, 
that that of Sarpi was the best and most correct likeness 
of his master which he had ever seen. 

Some thirty years ago or more, I consigned these tem- 
porarily to the care of a young artist in London who was 
residing in furnished lodgings. The landlord suffered an 


| execution in his house; the officers of the sheriff carried 





| off these two pictures, and I did not hear of the event till 


it was too late to recover them. From that hour to this 
I have never been able to trace them. Perhaps this no- 
tice of the circumstance in “ N. & Q.” may lead to their 
discovery. Their value, in whosesoever hands they are, 
must be greatly enhanced by this testimony of Fulgentius 
to their merit. — L. B. L. 

* “Mr, Styles, chaplaine to St Isaak Wake at Venice.” 

+ “Printed at Venice, 1606.” 
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Paolo V., pase 420.: both which bookes were | [Out of another letter from my sayd brother 
printed at Venice, 1606, by Ruberto Meietti. | Will, dated at Venice, November 26, stilo novo, 
“By this w* hath beene sayde, it appeares | 1632.] 

Spalato* was not the sole cause of y* bookesT 
impressyon. I will adde one thing more w™ S™ 
Nathanyel Brent gave once to me a little notice 
of, and Mr. Bill, y° printer of y* booke, the full 
story of.— King James having an intent to have 
this booke 7" bid Spalato to send it to y® 
presse, which Bill, fearing y° sale of it in England, 
was unwilling to doe in Italyan, and Spalato mak- 
ing relatyon of that to y* King, Bill was sent for 
to his Ma“*, and, after speech w™ y°® King, who 
promised he should have y* book both in Latine 
and English (by w*" he might gayn, if he lost by 
y° Italyan), he undertook y*® worke, and beegun 
some sheetes, w°" Spalato sent him; but w™ words 
in divers places put in and put out, so as he could 
hardly read it to print. iow, y°® Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose indeed y* Italyan Copy was, 
and had (as Bill told me) lent it to Spalato, heer- | edition printed at London, 1619, page 538., § Il 
ing y* there was such a book in y* presse, sent to | gj 11. Agosto, y® Ital. edit. of Geneva, prynted 
Bill to come to him, and asked him by what au- | 199, ¢ “Addi ‘undici Agosto, lib. 6. speaking 
thoryty he printed y* booke ; who aunswered, ‘ y° r - 
King’s,’ and y* he had y* Copy from Spalato, w™ 
was so defaced he could hardly read it; y* Arch- 
bishop heering that, byd him desist from farther 
printing till himself could speak w™ y* King, to 
whom he would give satisfaction, and take order 
for y® printing, as he did, having all y* was donne 
to bee cast away, and y° printer to beegin anewe, 
and print it, not according to yt Spalato had sub- 
stituted in, but to print those words he had put 
out, and leave the rest, so y* wee have now a true | gjioweth. dated : 

copy, just as it came from Venice. This Bill told “*De Paris ce 6 Fevrier 1686. selon nestre 
me anno 1627. S* Nathanyell Brent told me one | jj). , 
alteratyon (w*" seemes not materyall) was, where 
the author beginns, ‘Il proponimento mio 8,’ 


“T have now spake w™ P. Fulgentio, but find 
y* those things w*" you wrote to me to aske him 
| are things now much out of his head by reason of 
other buysynesse, and therefore not fitte to aske 
him. 

“ He told me the Geneva edition of y® Counsel 
of Trent is y* best, — but that there were some 
faults in it, though he had not had leasure to 
reade it over, and therefore had not observed 
them. I shewed him some of them you wrote to 
me of, w°" he acknowledged to bee faults: he told 
me y* Padre Paolo had an intentyon to have con- 
tynwed the story unto our times towching the 
actyons of y°® Popes, and divers other things that 
I shall write of heereafter, as I come to know 
them, that doe make his losse inestymable.” 

“In y® History of y° Council of Trent, y® Ital. 








of Laynes, y® generall of y* Jesuites, arryving at 
Trent, and hys place in Councell, he sayth, bee- 
cause of y® difference of y* precedence w™ other 
Generalls, he was not named in y* Catalogues of 
those who were there present. Now in all y* Cata- 
logues I have yet seene, he is eyther the last 
amongst y® Generalls or y® last but one; but of 
this, see what Mons‘ de Cordes, a lerned French 
gentleman, hath writ to my brother Will, whom 
I shewed it to, and writ to about it, —y° passage 


“*Pource que quand vous esties icy vous me 
. - ; dictes que vous trouvies estranger qu’en histoire 
Spalato altered it to ‘ho deliberato,’ as beeing | gi Concile on eust escrit que ool, le Catalogue 
better Italian. de ceux qui avoient assisté au Concile le General 

[Out of a letter from my brother Will, dated | des Jesuites ny avoit este mis, a cause de la pre- 
at Geneva, July y° 25", 1632, stilo veteri, there | seance, et neantmoins il se trouvoit dans les Cata- 
is this passage following. ] logues imprimez. Surquoy je vous diray que 

“ M' Deodaty heere hath promysed to let me see dans un vieil Catalogue que jay, imprime a vg 
a letter he had from Padre Paolo, touching y° lan 1563, qui fut le mesme que le Concile finit, 1 
leaving out y° Epistle beefore y* Council of Trent, | "Y est poinct, et pource que ce Catalogue est le 
as allso yt Mt Depuis told me at Paris, that M* plus ancien que j'aye veu, Vautheur de | histoire du 
de Thou never wrote more of his story then is Concil a eu quelque raison de parler ainsi qu'il a 
printed at Geneva, and yt to make an end of that, faict, et quand Jeus rencontre ce Catalogye je fus 
he wrote somewhat in his deathbed, not above | ©? vostre logis pour le vous dire, mnate Vives estes 
3 dayes beefore he dyed. dejia parti le mesme jour, de quoy j’ay bien voulu 

“That M* Depuis, as by other letters from him, | VOUS ©? donner advis,” &c., &c. [of another 
I understood was M'‘ de Thou's kinsman, to whose matter. J , , b ? 
care y® custody of his library was committed by Subscribed ‘ vre wes + le pay “tem a 
him, as appeeres likewise by M‘ de Thou’s will - oS Sa 
prefixed beefore his first booke of his story.” [Copied out of y° originall 
— by me Roger Twysden. ] 

* Ie. Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato.—L. 








Ye My next communication on this subject, if ac- 
+ “The History of y* Council of Trent.” ceptable to your readers, shall be extracts from 
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the letters of William Twysden to his brother Sir 
Roger, while employed on his commission in Italy 
or elsewhere. Lambert B. Larxina. 





JONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. 


Everything relating to the early life, to the re- 
lations, friends, and probable associates of a great 
man, are of interest. Swift himself was not very 
communicative on this subject, and for what little 
we know we are principally indebted to his re- 
lation and biographer, Deane Swift. 

Swift himself has indeed told us that his family 
were originally from Yorkshire, and that the 
greater part of that branch from which he de- 
scended removed to and settled in Ireland; five 
sons, certainly, of that fine old cavalier Thomas of 
Goodrich — Godwin, Dryden, William, Jonathan, 
and Adam, lived and died there. Godwin, it 
appears, married a relation of the old Marchioness 
of Ormonde ; and on that account, and the loyalty 
and sufferings of his father, the Duke of Ormonde 
appointed him Attorney-General in the Palatinate 
of Tipperary. Consequent, I suppose, on the 
success of Godwin, the other brothers followed 
him to Ireland. Though Swift was under great 
obligations to Godwin, he was especially attached 
to his uncle William, whom he described as “ the 
best of his relations.” Beyond these naked facts, 
we know little of the family up to 1713, when 
Jonathan took possession of his Deanery; and 
when, as his relation and biographer states, there 
were living many of his cousins-german, the chil- 
dren of Godwin, and one daughter, the child of 
uncle William, and two daughters, children of 
uncle Adam. I mention these especially, be- 
cause what little I have to add relates to them 
especially. 

This family, it will be seen, descendants of 
Thomas of Goodrich, and the patronised of the 
Ormondes, was of a high Tory breed; and it is a 
curious fact, never, I believe, before noticed, that 
in 1692 a “pardon” was granted to “ William 


Swift.” Who this William Swift may have been | 


I shall leave, as a subject for speculation, to your 
better informed readers; but from date, cireum- 
stances, and antecedents, I think it not impro- 
bable that it was Swift's favourite uncle, and that 
the bloof of old Thomas had been stirring when 
King James fought for his last stake in Ireland. 
It is strange, and not explained or adverted to by 
the biographers, that, contrary to all probability, 
our Jonathan, when he first appears, comes forth 
a Whig, under the patronage of Temple, and con- 
tinued a Whig for many years. 

My especial purpose, however, is not to specu- 
late, but draw attention to some notices of the 
uncles William and Adam to be found in A List 
of the Claims as they are entred with the Trustees 





at Chichester-House on College-Green, Dublin, on 
or before the Tenth of August, 1700. I have a 
copy of the work with MS. notes, setting forth the 
decisions of the Commissioners. Brief and barren 
as these notices may be, they are not without in- 
terest; they show at least that these uncles were 
living in 1700, and they may be suggestive to 
others who are better informed. 

William Swift, of the city of Dublin, Gent., 
appears as claimant for an estate for sixty years, 
to commence from Christmas, 1679, held by lease 
dated the 26th of December, 1679, being lands 
situated on the south side of a lane in St. Francis 
Street, called my Lord of Howth’s land in 
Dublin; Michael Chamberlain, late proprietor. 
This claim appears to have been allowed. 

Another claim put in is by — 

“William Swift, Gent., in behalf of himself and his 
daughter Elizabeth Swift, a Minor, Claimant for an 
Estate in fee, one-third to William, and to the remainder 
during life as Tenant by the Courtesy, situated at Berry- 
more, als. Berryes and Ballinlow, in the County of Ros- 
common, held under Lease and Release dated the 29th 
and 30th of Novemb., 1680, from John Campbell and 
Priscilla his Wife. Witness, Jos. Deane, and al. late pro- 
prietor, Laughlin Flinn, Alderman Terence McDermott, 
and Christopher Dillon. Also for an Estate in fee to 
Elizabeth, to the remainder of two parts after William’s 
Death, held by the Will of Claimant Elizabeth’s mother 
in the year 1684.” 


It may, perhaps, be inferred from the above 
that William Swift married the daughter of John 
and Priscilla Campbell. 

In the following, Adam Swift appears as exe- 
cutor : 

“John Coyne and Adam Swift, Executors of John 
Coyne the elder, Alderman of Dublin, claimant for the 
residue of 21 years, com. 1 May after the Lease of the Poll 
of Legwey, and three half-pottles of Killedune, in the 
County of Cavan, held by Lease from James Dease to 
Connor Reilly, dated the 19th of March, 1693. Late 
Proprietor, James Dease. Also for the residue of 21 years 
com. May after Lease of Pole of land of Callenagh, held 
by Lease dated the 29th October, 1694, from the said 
Dease to John Coyne. Also for Remainder of 41 years 
comm. from the date of the Lease of a Wast plott of 
ground in Oxmantown, Dublin, with 4 Tenements built 
on part of the Plott, held by Lease from Christopher 
Fagan, Esq., to Edmond Tipper, dat. the 1 of November, 
1663. Late Proprietor Richard Fagan. Allowed.” 

“ Also for Remainder of 21 years com. the 1 Nov. after 
the Lease of Cravertareen, and 8 more Poles of Land in 
B. Clomonghan, co. Cavan, held by Lease dated the 20th 
of June, 1692, from Sir Kryan O'Neile, and Dame Mary, 
his Wife. Late Proprietor, Kryan O' Neale.” 

We have also claims by Ellinor Swift, and by 
Ellinor Swift, widow and guardian, both deeds 
witnessed by Godwin Swift: 

“ Ellinor Swift, claimant for 4602, penalty on the whole 
Estate of Sir Edward Tyrrell, late proprietor, under a 
Bond dated the 19th of April, 1687. Allowed and re- 
ferred to the Master.” 

“Walter Nangle, a Minor, by his Guardian Ellinor 
Swift, Widow, Claimant for a Remainder in Tail of Kil- 
dalkey, Neilstown, and other lands, in C, Meath, held by 
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Deeds dated 2d and 3d of June, 1679. Witn. Godwin 
Swift and others. Recovery suffered pursuant to said 
Deeds in Trin. Term in 31 K. Ch. II. Late Proprietor, 
Walter Nangle. Allowed according to the Deed, and 
George Nangle to be examined.” 

“Marg. Nangle, claimant for a Joynture on Manor of 
Kildalkey and other lands in co. Meath. By Deeds of 
Lease and Release dated 2nd and 3rd of June, 1679. 
Wit. Godwyn Swift, &c. Late Proprietor, Walter Nangle. 


Allowed.” 
J.8. D. 





“ PURCHASE.” 


Having recently met this word, bearing a mean- 
ing manifestly at variance with its common ac- 
ceptation, I have been induced to make inquiry 
into its original signification. My Note on the 
subject I now submit, and I will be glad to have, 
in confirmation or correction of my opinions, those 
of more experienced philologists. I suspect that 
the word was at one time a member of that 
copious vocabulary used by the followers of the 
“ gentle craft of venery,” and that all captures in 
the chase were purchases. It subsequently be- 
came a law term, and as such (see Blackstone) had 
for its signification the acquisition of property by 
any means but those of descent; whatever was 
obtained by fraud, by force, or by contract, was a 
purchase. In this sense conquest was its equiva- 
lent. The title Conqueror given to the Norman 
William did not imply that he obtained the crown 
of England by victory —had no direct reference 
to the battle of Hastings, or indeed to any battle. 
It simply signified that he did not possess the 
crown by descent. He was the first of his family 
to enjoy it, and therefore he was said to have suc- 
ceeded to the throne by conquest or purchase. 
“What we call purchase,” says Blackstone, “ the 
feudists called conquest.” 

I give one passage from Shakspeare, in which 
the distinction here noted is observed. Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act I. Se. 4.: 

“ His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven 

More fiery, by night’s blackness — hereditary 
Rather than purchased.” 

Many instances may be supplied from Shak- 
speare, showing the use of purchase, in the sense 
of prize or capture. Let one suflice, Richard IIT., 
Act IIL. Se. 7.: 

“A beauty-waning, and distressed widow 
Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye.” 

That the word was used in reference to acqui- 
sitions made by fraud or force is manifest from 
passages in many early writers. In Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Corcomb, Dorothy, meditating a 
theft, exclaims, “I'll be hang’d before I stir, with- 
out some purchase.” In Ben Jonson's Foz, also, 
the swindling Volpone thus speaks of his gains de- 
ceitfully obtained: “I glory more in the cunning 
purchase of my wealth, than in the glad posses- 





sion.” And when he artfully secures Corvino’s 
gifts, he speaks of the transaction as “A good 
morning’s purchase, better than robbing churches.” 
I give one more quotation, not only because it 
serves my general purpose, but also because it 
illustrates an obscure passage in Ford. Dr. 
Martin, in his description of the Isles of Scotland 
(as quoted by Toland in his History of the Druids), 
tells of a couple of eagles, in a small island near 
Lewes, that never killed sheep or lamb in their 
own island, but made their purchases in distant 
places. This gives a very significant meaning to 
a passage in Ford’s Fancies Chaste and Noble, 
Act I. Se. 3., where Livio, speaking against mar- 
riage, says: 

“To draw 

In yokes is chargeable, and will require 

A double maintenance — why I can live 

Without a wife and purchase.” 





It is, moreover, deserving of remark, that the 
words conquest and purchase (as also conqueror and 
purchaser) have not only departed from their 
original significations, but having been once syno- 
nymous, and etymologically very nearly related, 
have greatly diverged in meaning from each other. 
Conquest comes through the old French, from the 
Latin conquisitio ; and purchase from perquisitio ; — 
the common root of both being quero. J.P. 


Dominica. 





JEKYLLIANA. 


As there are no Jekylliana published, I think 
you may preserve the following funny lines of his 
in your mausoleum, now another minister has 
gone to Pekin. W. Cottyns, 


“ A free translation of a letter written by the Emperor of 
China, and presented with his Imperial Hands to Lord 
Macartney, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Great Britain to Pekin, at his Lordship’s audience of 
Leave, three days after his Reception at the Court of 
China: 


“ When a King or a Queen 
Send a great Mandarin, 
And our footstool he humbly approaches, 
He must come with prostration, 
Or taste flagellation, 
And must give us some whiskeys and coaches, 


“ These etiquettes settled, 
We're very much nettled 
If he does not present some Repeaters, 
Magic Lanterns, or Clocks, 
And in tiffany smocks, 
Ten ladies with exquisite features. 
“ Mandarin, you bow’d low, 
As Ambassadors do, 
And you made us some very fine Speeches ; 
So great Mandarin, 
We've sent you Nankin, 
For its novelty, made into Breeches : 
“ Now the great Chinka Ti 
Has looked in the Sky, 
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And he thinks ’twill be very wet weather ; 
my friends and good fellows, 
ou’ve brought no Umbrellas, 

You fed bese get home dry altogether. 


“ For, great Mandarin, 
Were you wet to the skin, 

As you look very sallow and sickly, 
Our Physician Chit Quong 
Thinks you would not live long, 

So advises a change of air quickly. 


“ This hint we confess 
We had rather suppress, 
As strictly tis not diplomatic ; 
But then you'll remember 
Your Month of November, 
Which we call ‘Hum Jung,’ is rheumatic. 


“ The request of your Traders, 
Those scurvy Invaders, 
Was impudent, and we refuse it; 
To the King of the Isles 
We dismiss you with smiles, 
And as for the Joke, we'll excuse it.” 23 





Minor Aotes. 


Lawrence Sterne. —The following characteristic 
letter from the author of Tristram Shandy may 
not be unwelcome to your readers : — 

“ Coxwould, Sept. 3. ’67. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“T shall take it as a favour if you will send a porter 
eer the Inclosed to the Direction, when it comes to y* 

and. 

“TI don’t see when I shall have any Occasion for money, 
so it may lay safe where it is, till I do. But I sh* be 
obliged to you, if you will settle the little Acct betwixt 
us from the time the last was ballanced —and I will draw 
for that Summ, to leave all straight betwixt us, to the 
300 p** — w* I hope I shall want not much of till Winter. 
My Sentimental Journey goes on well — and some Geniuss 
in the North declare it an Original work, and likely to 
take in all Kinds of Readers —the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. 

“T am faithfully Y™, 
“L, STERNE. 

“ Do not forget to send the letter to day.” 

The letter was addressed to Mr. Becket shortly 
before the publication of the Sentimental Journey, 
and little more than six months before the author's 
death. Epwarp Foss. 


Damage caused to Books of Plates by the Tissue 
Paper.— Having noticed many years since, and 
again lately, the injury caused to magnificent 
books of plates by the flimsy wire-marked tissue 
paper used, I beg, through “N. & Q.,” to make 
the same known. The books I remember to have 
seen injured are The Musée Napoléon, Egypt, and 
other large works of the Empire ; also, I think, 
some English books of the period, for i instance, the 
Stafford Gallery, — the ah tes becoming spotted 
from some chemical action from the silver paper 
and slight damp, resembling iron-mould. Such 
paper ought to be removed. The best plate- 





paper to A ge between type and engravings 
ought to be highly “milled,” and not too thin; 
being able to stand i in the volume without falling 
into the back, rumpling, or protruding at the fore- 
edge. If tissue paper be not of the best quality, 
a volume is better without it, after the ink is 
once dry. Luxe Lines, F.S.A. 


Manchester. 


A Grandmother at twenty-nine years of age. — 

A paragraph with the above heading appeared 
some short time since in a morning contemporary, 
which I beg to offer for insertion as a “ memento” 
of the same in “N. & Q.:” 

“A woman was recently brought before the magis- 
trates at Wigan for assault, which affords a striking in- 
stance of recklessly early marriages. She was married 
before she was 14 years old, and was mother at 14 years 
and 7 months. Since then she has had 11 other children. 
The eldest girl (15 years old) is mother of 2 children, 
the eldest of whom is nearly 2 years old, having married 
earlier in life than her mother, who is therefore, at 29 
_—. of age, mother of 12 and grandmother of 2 chil- 


ren.” 
Henry W. S. Tartor. 


The first printed Book and printing Press in 

America, — Th he title was the Bay Psalm Book, 
and printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 

same town in which the first printing press was 

set up and “ worked” in 1629. W. W. 
Malta. 


Door Inscription, §c. — On the gates of Ban- 
don : 
“ Jew, Turk, or Atheist 
May enter here, but not a Papist.” 

On Standard-hill House, near Ninfield, Sussex : 
“ God’s providence is my inheritance. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 

that build it. 
Here we have [1659] no abidence.” 
On the East Well, Hastings : 


“ Waste not, want not.” 
Mackenzis Watcort, M.A. 


Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. — A 
correction should be made in ascribing the prayer, 
which concludes the Morning and Evening Service, 
to St. Basil, instead of Chrysostom. The latter 
adopted the liturgy of St. Basil as the basis of his 
own, and, with much other matter, appropriated 
also that “ nobilissima oratio” (Bunsen’s Hippoly- 
tus, vol. iv. p. 389.). Should any doubt now exist 
as to the author of this prayer, the arena of “N. 
& Q.” would afford verge enough to settle the 
point. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Old Recipes. — The following receipt for the 


: Morpheus ” (a cutaneous eruption), copied from 
& manuscript in the handwriting of the time of 
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Henry VIII., may be of interest to some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” 

“ For the Morfeuse.— Thake an once of fyne verde- 
gresse, an vnce of sulphur, and make them both in smale 
powder, and take ii fate shepes heddes and fla them and 
cleve them and cast away theyr brenys, and syth the 
hedes tender, and than lett them stand tyll they be coler, 
and then take the fatt and blend the for sayd powder and 
the fate togeder, but beware it come nere no fyre after ye 
myxt it, but eui’ ceip it coler, and a noynt the seke ther 
w' a gaynst the fyre at eve’yng, and in the mornyng 
washe it away wt new vynagar.” 

“Take wate of borage and water of fumatorie and med- 
dell the’ togeder, and let the seke drynke evy’ and morne 
tyll the be wole.” 

Written in the fly-leaf of a copy of the Dyaloge 
of Sir Thos. More, printed by astell in 1529, in 
the library of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

Roya.ist. 


Minor Queries. 


Ferry Limits. —I should feel much obliged if 
any of your legal or antiquarian readers could 
throw. any light on the question of ferry limits, 
particularly as to those on the river Thames above 
the metropolis. How far the monopoly or pri- 
vileges extend on each side right and left of the 
ferry line ? Lex. 


Francis Lathom.—Can any of your readers 
give me any account of Francis Lathom, who was 
well known as the author of a number of novels 
and romances, published in the beginning of the 
present century? Ihave not been able to dis- 
cover the date of his death, but he published a 
romance in 4 vols. in 1830. Probably this was his 
last work. He resided, I think, in Norwich. 


Hamlet Quartos.—I should be much obliged to 
any of your Shakspearian correspondents who 
would kindly give me information on the follow- 
ing points : 

1. Where can I see a copy of the 4to. edition of 
Hamlet, 1604? How many copies of it are known 
to exist ? What is their condition ? 

2. Halliwell catalogues a 4to. of Hamlet, printed 
“for John Smithwicke (not Smethwicke), 1609.” 
Was there an edition published in that year? Mr. 
Collier does not mention it, either in his edition, 
or in the “ Shakspeare Society's Papers.” 

3. 1 have a 4to. of Hamlet, “ London, printed 








by Andr. Clark, for J. Martyn and H. Herring- | 
man, 1676.” This edition is not mentioned in the | 


Catalogues. Is it scarce? 


C. Mansrrecp Incuesy. | 


Birmingham. 


surname ? Marx Antony Lower. 


Lewes, 


Dr. John Donne. — Has the will of Dr. Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, been printed in extenso in any 
work ? W.L. 


Letter by George Lord Carew : a Watery Planet. 
—In examining some MSS. in the State Paper 
Office, a few days ago, I found the following cu- 
rious passage in a letter addressed by George 
Lord Carew, afterwards Earl of Totnes, to Sir 
Thomas Roe, at that time (1615) ambassador at 
the court of the Great Mogul : — 

“T will now tell you a wonder, the strangnesse of itt 
will hardlye induce you to believe itt, but yett (as I do) 
bestow an historical faythe vppon itt. I had itt of the 
L. Threasurer, and, as neare as I cafi, I will faythfully 
report itt. There was here, in London, a marchant called 
Mr’ Havers, who was a great assurer of goodes (a Comon 
trade in the Cittie), and thereby he was growne vnto a 
good Estate and esteemed to be worth 30 or 40,0001. 
About Michellmas last, sittinge in his Comptinge house, 
he was stroken wt® a waterye plannet, and findinge him- 
sellfe to be presentlye mortallye sicke, in his cash, or day 
booke (writinge downe the day of the monethe) this day 
(sayed he), I was stroken wt" a waterye planet. Lord 
have mercye vppon me. W«" done, goinge towardes his 
chamber (his face and brest beinge all wett), beinge de- 
manded how he did, I am (sayed he) stroken wt a 
waterye plannet. Lord have mercye vppon me, and, 
lyinge nott past three dayes sicke, he died. This, in my 
opinion, is one of the strangest thinges thatt I ever heard 
of, he beinge the first man that I ever heard of to dye b 
a waterye planet; and what this moyst plannet meane 
I am meerelye ignorant.” 


Can your readers afford any information re- 
specting this disease? The term has never fallen 
under my notice before. I imagine that it could 
not be the “sweating sickness,” as that was a 
disease then, and long before, well known. 

Joun Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 


An Optical Query. — Whether Friar Bacon or 
Baptista Porta invented the telescope I do not 
stop to inquire. Asa marine instrument it was 
not in use generally before about the middle of 
the reign of James I. I conclude with some 
Queries, after mention of the plundered merchant 
who informed Sir Edward Howard that Sir An- 
drew Barton the pirate was the offender. Hunt 
was desired to show where the pirate was, and the 
skilful and brave man volunteered “to set a 
glass,” in which the pirate’s ship would be re- 
flected, be it day or night. This duty was cheer- 
fully assigned to him: 

“The merchant set my lord a glass, 

So well apparent in his sight ; 
And on the morrow by nine o’clock, 
He showed him Sir Andrew Barton, ay = 
Percy Ballads. 
This reflector is praised for its effectiveness, 


| and the setter for his skill in setting this glass. 
“ Teed,” “ Tidd.” —What is the origin of this | 


Was this really useful, or only fancied to be so? 
Is there mention of “ setting a glass” to be found 
elsewhere? Does any nation use anything si- 
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milar now-a-days? Has any one, whose attention relative to the family of “ Styrings,” will be gladly 
has been called to this subject, believed that the | 


“set glass” was at all useful? The ballad makes 
Sir Edward Howard to be pleased with the result, 
i.e. the seeing the pirate’s ship in the glass : 
“ Now, by my faith, Lord Howard says 
This is a gallant sight to see.” 
G. R. L. 


“ Flash:" “ Argot.°.—In Dr. Aiken's De- 


| 


| D'Urfey’s 
| Part IL. Act IL. Se. 1., 


scription of the Country round Manchester, I lately | 


met with the following passages, which I think 
would be appropriate to your columns, as illus- 
trating the otherwise obscure etymology of a 
popular word : 

“In the wild country between Broxton Leek and Mac- 
clesfield, called ‘ The Flash,’ from a chapel of that name, 
lived a set of pedestrian Chapmen, who hawked about 
buttons, together with ribbons and ferreting, made at 
Leek, and handkerchiefs with small wares from Man- 
chester; these pedlars were known on the roads they 
travelled by the appellation of Flashmen, and frequented 
farm-houses and fairs, using a sort of slang or cant 
dialect,” &c. 

The account, which is lengthy, goes on to de- 
scribe their dishonest practices, showing that they 


flash as the knocker of Newgate,” originating the 
thimble-rig, or, if not originating it, largely prac- 
tising it. A Query arises out of this, how came 
the district to obtain the singular name of “ The 
Flash?” What does flash primarily and uncon- 
ventionally signify as the name of a place ? 

Argot in French answers to our modern ac- 
ceptation of Flash in English, as applied to a cant 
dialect. What is the etymology of Argot? The 
Dictionary of the French Academy has, “ Argot, 
s. m. certain langage des gueux et des filoux, qui 
n'est intelligible qu’entre eux.” And “ Argot, 
terme de jardinage. II se dit Du bois qui est au- 
dessus de l'eil.” There can be little doubt that 
the cant term has some figurative relation to the 
latter legitimate term (the etymology of which, 
however, is not, to me, attainable, although I 
think I can see a Celtic root in it) : 

“ Alfana vient d’equus sans doute; 
Mais il faut avouer aussi, 
Qu’en venant de 1a jusq’ici 
Il a fait bien de route.” 

Will some of the many readers of “N. & Q.” 
versed in etymology cast a flash of light on Flash 
and Argot ? James Know es. 


The Surname Deadman, — It was long before I 
could assign any origin to this family name. A 
friend suggests that it may be a provincial word 
for sexton, Can any reader of “N. & Q.” con- 
firm this supposition? Marx Antony Lowen. 

Lewes. 


Styrings Family.— Some account of the gene- 
alogy, arms (if any), or other general information 


received. The name is supposed to have ori- 
ginated at Rotherham or Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 
J.58. 

Blue Coat Boys at Aldermen's Funerals. —In 
Comical History of Don Quixote, 
the following passage 


| oceurs (I quote from the original quarto edition 


- = of choristers, or is the allusion to any, an 
were, to use an appropriate vulgar phrase, “as | 





of 1694). ‘The scene is laid at the inn, which the 
heated imagination of the Don has converted into 
a castle : 
“ Sancho. Odsbodikins! if ever you'll see a fine sight 
as long as you live, come away quickly to the Inn door. 
* . . = . . 


“ Don Q. What sight is this thou hast seen at the 
Castle Gate? 

“ Sancho, Why at the Castle Gate then, since you will 
have it so, there’s a dead man walked by in more state 
and with greater noise after him than a London Alder- 
man, whose soul is gone to Hell for usury, than he has, I 
say, when his son and heir hires a whole troop of Blue 
Coat Boys to sing Psalms, and try if they can sing it out 
again.” 

Was it ever a custom for the Blue Coat Boys 
to attend the funerals of aldermen in the capacity 
if so 
what, particular funeral? The mention of usury 
might lead one to suppose the latter, but on the 
other hand it must be remembered that the alder- 
men are ex-officio Governors of Christ’s Hospital. 
Any information on the subject will be acceptable. 

W. HH. Husk. 


“ Time is precious,” §c. — Who is the author of 
the piece commencing 
“ Time is precious, time is greater 
Than the wealth of kings can give?” 
Georce Massie. 


Claudius Gilbert, D.D.—Some information re- 
specting Dr. Gilbert, who was Vice-Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1716-35, and a very 
liberal benefactor to its noble library, is desired. 
He died in October, 1743, having been appointed 
to the parish of Ardstraw in 1735; and his exe- 
cutors were the Rev. Dr. Hodson, of Omagh ; 
Richard Warburton, Esq., of Donnecarney, near 
Dublin ; and Dr. Thomas Kingsbury, of Anglesea 
Street, in that city. ABHBA, 


Jeremiah Job's Definition of a Bishop.—In A 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Tatham on Academical 
Studies, London, 1795, is the following : 

“Many who laugh at Jeremiah Job’s definition of a 
BisHor are unable to appreciate a higher.” 

Who was Jeremiah Job, and what was his de- 
finition ? S. H. J. 


Ashow. 


Arms of Cortés. — Can you, or any of your 
readers, oblige me with the proper blazoning of 
the armorial bearings of Hernando Cortés, the 
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conqueror of Mexico? ‘They were granted to him 
by letters patent of the Emperor Charles V., dated 
March 7, 1525. REsUPINUS. 


“ Sword of Peace.” — Who is the author of The 
Sword of Peace, a Comedy, 8vo. 1789? It was 
acted at the H :ymarket, and is said to have been 


written by a lady. A. 


Was Examination by Torture ever lawful ?— | 


This question is usually answered in the negative. 
‘The following passage, however, tells in the af- 
firmative. In A Discourse’ of Witchcraft, by W. 
Perkins, ch. vii. § 2., two kinds of examination 
are named, viz., either by “simple question” or 
by “ torture” 

“Torture, when besides the enquiry by words, the Ma- 
gistrate useth the Rack, or some other violent meanes to 
urge Confession, may be lawfully used, howbeit not in 
every case, but onely upon strong and great presump- 
tions, and when the party is obstinate.” 

C. Mansriecp InGcuesy. 

Birmingham. 


The “ winged Burgonet” at the Tower of London. 
—In a report of the recent meeting of the Mid- 
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“voted to be expelled, because they were chosen 
contrary to the orders of the Parliament.” Qu. 
Was this one of the same family? Possibly he 
might have been Robert, son of the above ejected 
rector ; and who, after his father's re-instatement 
it Birkin, and death in 1665, succeeded him in 
that rectory, and was there buried, Feb. 2, 1697. 

ACHE. 





Value of Money.—Iam anxious to ascertain 
what values in the present day respectively the 
penny, the shilling, and the mark, between the dates 
1370 and 1415, a.p. represent. Also upon what 
data calculations of this kind are founded, and if 
the bushel of wheat be the criterion, what would 


ye the relative values of that measure at the perioc 
| be the relative val f that t they 1 


dlesex Archeological Society at the Tower of | 


London, published in The Builder of August 1, 
is the following passage : — 


“Tf it be true, as we have heard it whispered, that the 


celebrated ‘ winged burgonet,’ of theatrical memory, was | 


sent down by the Tower authorities for exhibition at 
Manchester with other things, and that it was quietly 
put into a box there and nailed down by Mr. Planché, to 
prevent scandal, the want of some directing mind with 
knowledge of the subject must be sufficiently evident.” 
Without meddling with this censure on “ the 
Tower authorities,” who will probably speak in 
their own defence, may I ask, what is the origin 
and history of this “winged burgonet?” On the 
stage of what theatre has it appeared ? and where 
has its fame been celebrated ? N. 


Thornton Family.—John Thornton, of Clapham, | 


to whose memory Cowper has a poem, was, I be- 
lieve, great-great-grandson of Robert Thornton, 


rector of Birkin, Yorkshire, who was deprived in | 


the civil wars (v. Walker’s Sufferings, 1714, part 
nm. fol. 385.) The arms used by the Clapham 
family were the same as those of Thornton of East 


Newton, Yorkshire, [viz. arg., a chevron, sa. be- | 


tween 3 thorn-trees eradicated, ppr.], and to which 
latter family belonged Robert ‘Thornton, the com- 
piler of the Thornton MS, at Lincoln, from which 
Mr. Halliwell edited The Thornton Romances for 
the Camden Society, 1844. Who were the im- 


mediate ancestors of the above rector of Birkin, | 


and can his connexion with the East-Newton 
family be traced ? 

Walker [ubi sup. part nm. fol. 127.] says that 
Thornton was deprived of a postmastership at 
Merton ; and was, with nine other postmasters, 


| 


above mentioned and in the present year? Zeta. 


Armand, a Tragedy.— Who is the author of 
the above-named play, in the fourth act and second 
scene of which the following lines occur ? 

“ Marry! call’st thou that marriage, which but joins 
Two hands with iron bands ?—which yokes, but not 
Unites, two hearts whose pulses never beat 
In unison? The legal crime that mocks, 

Profanes, destroys, its inner holiness ? 
No? ‘tis the spirit that alone can wed, 
When with spontaneous joy it seeks and finds, 
And with its kindred spirit blends itself ! 
My liege, there is no other marriage tie!” 
E. S. 

Quotation. — 

“ Life isa comedy to those who think, a tragedy to 
those who feel,” 

Whence ? Mercator, A.B. 

Colours for Glass. — What kinds of colours are 
the best for painting on glass, in the manner of 
magic lantern slides? What is the best substance 
fur mixing them up? Is any kind of drying sub- 
stance used, and what is the best for the purpose ? 
Information on these subjects will greatly oblige 


the writer. C. L. H. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
The Grave of Lord Howe. —A Massachusetts 
monument in Westminster Abbey : — 


“ We believe it is a tradition rather than a matter of 
record (says the Albany Argus) that the remains of a 
British novleman, which were buried under the chancel 
of the old English Church when it stood in the middle of 
State Street, were taken up and re-interred under the 
present church when it was built in 1804, The tradition, 
moreover, asserts that his name was Lord Howe, and 
that he was killed at the time of Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga. There is no monument, mural tablet, grave- 
stone, or even a pavement inscription, to mark the spot 
or to attest the fact. We are indebted to an antiquarian 
friend for the following more authentic version of the 
story, by which it appears that Lord Howe fell, not at 
Saratoga, but at Ticonderoga, and not during the Revo- 
lution, but in the French war: 

“ ¢George, Lord Viscount Howe, eldest son of Sir E. 
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Scrope, second Lord Viscount Howe, in the peerage of 
Ireland, was born in 1725, and succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father in 1735. In the forepart of 1757 
he was ordered to America, being then colonel command- 
ing the Sixtieth or Royal Americans, and arrived at Hali- 
fax in July following. On the 28th of September, 1757, 
he was appointed colonel of the Fifty- fifth Foot, and on 
the 29th of December brigadier general in America. In 
the next year, when Abercrombie was chosen to proceed 
against Ticonderoga, Pitt selected Lord Howe to be the | 
soul of the enterprise. On the 8th of July he landed with 
the army at Howe’s Point, at the outlet of Lake George, 
and commenced his march along the west road for Ti- 
conderoga, in command of the right centre. They had 
proceeded about two miles, and an advanced party of 
rangers under Lord Howe was near Frontbrook, when 
they suddenly came upon a party of Frenchmen who 
had lost their way. A skirmish ensued, in which his 
lordship “foremost fighting fell,” and expired immedi- 
ately. In him, says Mante, “the soul of the army seemed 
to expire.” By his military talents and many virtues he 
had acquired esteem and affection. Howe’s corpse was 
escorted to Albany for interment by Philip Schuyler, a 
young hero of native growth, afterwards general in the 
Revolution, and was buried in St. Peter’s Church. Mas- 
sachusetts erected a monument to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey, at the expense of 2501. Lord Howe was 
a member of Parliament for Nottingham at the time of 
his decease.’” 

It would interest the citizens of Massachusetts 
to be informed if the monument erected by their 
State is still remaining in Westminster Abbey, 
what inscription it bears, and its present state of 
preservation. W. W. 

Malta. 

[The monument of Brigadier-General Viscount Howe, 
which is raised against the window in the nave, was de- 
signed by J. Stuart, and sculptured by P. Scheemakers, 
It is principally of white marble, and consists of an im- 
mense tablet (supported by lions’ heads on a plinth), 
having a regular cornice surmounted by a female figure, 
representing the Genius of Massachusetts Bay sitting 
mournfully at the foot of an obelisk, behind which is a 
trophy of military ensigns; and in front the arms and 
crest of the deceased. Arms, sculp.: A fess between three 
wolves’ heads, couped; Howe. Crest: a lion’s gamb, 
erased. The inscription is as follows: 

“The Province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, 
by an order of the Great and General Court, bearing date 
Feb. 1, 1759, caused this monument to be erected to the 
memory of Georce Auecustvs, Lorp Viscount Howe, 
Brigadier-General of His Majesty’s forces in America, 
who was slain July 6, 1758, on the march to Ticonderoga, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age: in testimony of the 
sense they had of his services and military virtues, and of 
the affection their officers and soldiers bore to his com- 
mand, He lived respected and beloved: the publick re- 
gretted his loss: to his family it is irreparable.”—Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 237.) 


Oliver Carter of Richmondshire, B.A., 1559, 
was admitted a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, March 18, 1562-3; commenced M.A., 





1563, was admitted a senior fellow, April 28, 1564, 
and a college preacher April 25, 1565. He pro- 
ceeded B.D., 1569, and was author of An Answer | 
made unto certain Popish Questions and Demaundes, 
London, 8vo., 1579. This work, not mentioned 


in Herbert's Ames, was printed by Thomas Daw- 
son for George Bishop, and is dedicated to Henry 
Earl of Derby. Any further particulars as to 
Oliver Carter will be acceptable to 
C. H. & Taompson Coorer, 
Cambridge. 


{ Hibbert, in his History of Foundations in Manchester, 
i. 89., gives the following quotation respecting Oliver 
Carter from Hollingworth’s MS. Mancuniensis: “ Oliver 
Carter the third fellow on Queen Elizabeth’s new founda- 
tion of Manchester College (who had been a fellow on 
Queen Mary’s foundation ) was a learned man, who wrote 
a booke in answer to Bristow’s motives. He preached 
solidly and succinctly.” Mr. Hollingworth adds, “ This 
Mr. Carter’s sons did walk in the godly ways of their fa- 
ther. One of them was preferred to a bishoprick in Ireland, 
and a more frequent preacher and baptizer than other bi- 
shops of his time.” Hollingworth also states that “ Oliver 
Carter, one of the fellows nominated on the foundation of 
Elizabeth, being indisposed in the pulpit while preaching 
on the goodness of God in providing a succession of godly 
ministers, Mr. W. Bourne went up immediately into the 
pulpit, and (God assisting him) preached on the same 
text; a visible and present proof (he adds) of Mr. Carter’s 
doctrine.” (Hibbert’s Manchester, i. 120., see also pp. 
107, 108.) Carter is also noticed in Strype’s Annals, 
edit. 1824, vol. ii. pt. ii, 546. 548. 710., as a preacher at 
Manchester, a moderator in certain exercises called pro- 
phesyings: he and William Fulke answered Rishton’s 
Challenge. The Manchester Collegiate Register of Burials 
states, that “ Mr. Oliver Carter, one off the ffellowes of y® 
Colledg of Mancht was buried March 20, 1604-5.”)] 


John Charles Brooke, F.S.A., Somerset Herald. 
— Particulars are requested concerning him, or 
references to available sources of information. 
His mother was Alice, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of William Mawhood of Doncaster, Esq. In 
Comber’s Life of Dean Comber, App. p. 424., she 
is stated to have been “of an ancient family (and 
doubly related on her mother’s side to the cele- 
brated Alexander Pope).” Qu. In what ways ? 

AcHe. 


[ Biographical notices of John Charles Brooke will be 
found in Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 426—434.; and in 
Gentleman's Mag., \xiv. 187. 275.; Ixvii. 5. See also Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 681. 684.; iii. 263.; vi. 142. 
254. 303. William Cole has recorded the following gos- 
siping note respecting him (Addit. MS. 5864. f. 313. Brit. 
Mus.):— “Dr. Lort coming from Lambeth last night, 
and dining with me this Sunday, July 30, 1780, told me, 
that Mr. Brooke, who had called upon me some four or 
five years ago, with Mr. Gough, had been detected in cut- 
ting out some leaves, &c. in a manuscript in the British 
Museum, the consequence of which was, that he was dis- 
charged from ever coming there again, and made his 
company avoided by other people. It had been agreed 
at a meeting of the Antiquaries’ Society, that some of the 
members should be deputed to visit St. Faith’s Church 
under St. Paul’s Cathedral, to see what discoveries could 
be there made. Dr. Lort was one of them, to whom Mr. 
Gough wrote, desiring to know whether he might bring 
Mr. Brooke with him, to whom an answer was sent in 
the negative. He is now at Brussels, whither he lately 
went with a Roman Catholic gentleman, to enter his 
daughter at the Dames Angloises Augustines, from 
whence he wrote very lately to Mr. Gough, desiring him 
to direct to Monsieur le Chevalier Brooke & Brusselles. 
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If Mr. Gough complies with his request, I think he will be 
an accomplice, and answerable in some degree for any im- 
yosture or knavery he may be guilty of under that title. 
Ie is a Yorkshire or Northern man, as I think he told 
me, thin and well-shaped, pert, and a coxcomb, and has 
a thing or two in the Archeologia.” It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Brooke was suffocated on Feb. 3, 1794, 
with fourteen other persons, in attempting to get into the 
pit of the Haymarket Theatre. ] 


Butler's “ Hudibras,” 1732. — I have in my 
possession a 12mo. edition of Hudibras. The title 
runs thus: 

“ Hudibras, in three parts. Written in the time of the 
late wars. Corrected and amended with Additions. To 
which are added, Annotations, with an exact Index to 
the whole. Adorn’d with a new set of Cuts. Designed 
and engraved by Mr. Hogarth. London: Printed for 
B. Moote, at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 
1732 


There is a portrait of Butler as a frontispiece, 
and nine other plates, illustrating the poem, some 
of them double page width. The plates have at 


the bottom, W. Hogarth, Invt. et Sculpt. The 
book throughout is in excellent condition. There 


are copious notes written in the margin in a very 
neat handwriting explaining the meaning of some 
intricate passages, and in some instances a short 
description of the character, &c. of the person 
referred to. Can any of your readers oblige me 
with answers to the following. 1. Are those 
plates bond fide those engraved by William Ho- 
garth, engraver of the Rake’s Progress, &c. ? 
They are much in his style. 2. Is the book 
searce ? and its probable value? I have every 
reason to think that it is an unique copy. Deva. 

[We have examined an edition of Hudibras, 12mo., 
1732, in the British Museum, and find that some of the 
plates have the name of Hogarth, in others it is omitted. 
Those with the name are the same as in the edition of 
1726, but the impressions are much inferior, as if the 
plates had already done good service; those without his 
‘name seem to have been re-engraved. Owing to a dif- 
ference of the pagination in Part 1. of the two editions, 
Hogarth’s plates are misplaced in that portion of the 
edition of 1732. We suspect this edition is somewhat 
rare; Lowndes mentions an edition of 1732, in 8vo., 
without plates. ] 


Jane Wenham, the famous Witch of Hertford.— 
Any information respecting the above personage, 
her parentage, birth, doings, and death, would be 
very acceptable. I believe Dr. Jonathan Swift 
published her life. Is this work to be had, and 
where, price, &c. ? C. B. 

Hertford. 


Jane Wenham, a poor woman residing in the village 
of Walkern, was accused of having practised sorcery and 
witchcraft upon the body of Ann Thorn, and committed 
to Hertford Goal. She was tried at the assizes, March 4, 
1711-12, before Mr. Justice Powell, and being found 
guilty received sentence of death. The Queen, however, 
granted her a pardon. She subsequently resided in the 
village of Hertingfordbury, supported by the charity of 
Col. Plumer, and after his death, by that of the Earl 
and Countess Cowper. She died June 11, 1730, and was 





buried at Hertingfordbury on the Sunday following, when 
her funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Squire, 
then Curate. (Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 461.) Her 
case occasioned the publication of the following pamphlets : 
An Account of the Tryal, Examination, and Condemna- 
tion of Jane Wenham, 1 sheet fol., 1712. A Full and Im- 
partial Account of the Discovery of Sorcery and Witchcraft, 
practised by Jane Wenham, also her Tryal. Curll, 8vo. 
1712. Witcheraft Farther Displayed. Curll, 8vo. 1712. 
A Full Confutation of Witchcraft, more particularly of the 
Depositions against Jane Wenham, 8vo. 1712. The Cuse 
of the Hertfordshire Witchcraft Considered, 8vo. 1712. 
The Impossibility of Witchcraft, in which the Depositions 


| against Jane Wenham are Confuted and Exposed, 8vo. 








1712. All these pieces are in the British Museum. } 
“A feather in his cap.” —I find the following 
in my note book : 


“In the British Museum are two MSS. descriptive of 
Hungary in 1598, in which the writer says of the in- 
habitants, ‘It hath been an antient custom among them, 
that none should weare a fether but he who had killed a 
Turk, to whome onlie yt was lawful to shew the number 
of his slaine enemys by the number of fethers in his 
cappe.’” 

I do not now remember whence the above was 
copied. Can any of your readers supply me with 
the reference to the MSS. referred to ? 

T. Lampray. 

[The passage will be found in Lansdowne MS. 775, 
fol. 149, in “A Description of Hungary written to a 
nobleman of this land, anno 1599.” At the end of the 
article it states that it was “Written by Richard Han- 
sard.””] 





Replies. 
ROBERT CHURCHMAN, 
(2™ S. iv. 89.) 

“A story of the marvellous condition of one Robert 
Churchman of Balsham, some six or seven miles from 
Cambridge, when he was inveigled in Quakerism; how 
strangely he was possessed by a spirit that spoke within 
him, and used his organs in despight of him when he was 
in his fits. And how he was regained from his error by 
the devotions and diligence of Dr. J. Templar, still min- 
ister of that place, as it is set down in a letter to a friend, 
which is as follows.” 

The above is the heading of Relation VI., in 
Dr. Henry More’s Continuation of Relations, 
printed at the end of Glanvil’s Saducismus Tri- 
umphatus. The letter, dated Jan. 1, 1682, is by 
Dr. Templar, whose trustworthiness is certified 
by Dr. More. 

Churchman and his wife were persons of good 
life and plentiful estate. They had leanings to- 
wards Quakerism, and Dr. Templar feared that 
their example might cause others to leave the 
church: so he tended them with great care. They 
were intimate with a Quaker family, but Robert 
Churchman had become reserved, because he 
found that the Quakers “did not acknowledge 
scripture for their rule.” 

“Not long after this the wife of the forementioned 
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Quaker coming to his house to visit his wife, he met her 
at the door, and told her she should not come in, inti- 
mating that her visit would make division betwixt them. 
After some parley the Quaker’s wife spoke to him in these 
words, ‘Thou wilt not believe unless thou see a sign, and 
thou mayest see some such.” Within a few nights after, 
Robert Churchman had a violent storm upon the room 
where he lay, when it was very calm in all other parts of 
the town, and a voice within him, as he was in bed, spoke 
to him and bid him ‘ Sing praises, sing praises,’ telling him 
he shonld see the glory of the New Jerusalem, about 
which time a glimmering light appeared «/l about the 
room. Toward the morning the voice commanded him 
to go out of his bed naked with his wife and children. 
They all standing upon the floor, and the spirit making 
use of his tongue, bid them to put their mouths in the 
dust, which they did accordingly. It likewise com- 
manded him to go and call his brother and sister, that 
they might see the New Jerusalem, to whom he went 
naked about half a mile.” 


Churchman did many strange things under the 
impulsion of this spirit, but they did not agree, 
and parted on bad terms. He then had a good 
spirit within him, which spoke very orthodoxly. 
After that the evil one returned and tried to pass 
himself off for the good one: 


“ One night that week, among many arguments which 
it used to that purpose, it told him if he would not be- 
lieve without a sign he might have what sign he would. 
Upon that Robert Churchman desired, if it was a good 
spirit, that a wire-candlestick which stood upon the cup- 
board might be turned into brass. Which the spirit said 
he would do. Presently there was a very unsavoury smell 
in the room, like that of a candle newly put out; but nothing 
else was done towards the fulfilling of the promise.” 
Glanvil’s Saducismus Triumphatus, Lond, 1726. 


I presume the latter is the “sign sweet and 
convincing.” As Mr. Templar says, “ Nothing 
else was done towards fulfilling the promise,” are 
we to believe that he thought making an unsavoury 
smell a step, though a small one, in the right 
direction ? Hopkins, Jun. 

Garrick Club. 


“ SAVING ONE'S BACON,” 
(1* S. ii. 424. 499. ; 2™ S. iv. 67.) 


Without cavilling at the explanations of this 
idiom already offered by your correspondents, it 
may be permitted to state a different view, formed 
in ignorance of their's. 

With regard to the import of the phrase there 
can be no difficulty. It applies to a narrow escape, 
whether from loss or damage. We say that a man 
has “just saved his bacon,” meaning that he has 
barely escaped ; he has got off, and that is all. 

We may remark then, in the first place, that 
the term bacon appears here to mean the fortunate 
individual himself, the party who has thus nar- 
rowly escaped. So in the kindred phrase, “Oh! 
spare my bacon,” the supplicant asks to be spared 
in his own person. ‘The term bacon is thus applied 
to humans by Falstaff, where he says to the luck- 
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less “travellers” at Gadshill (1 Hen. JV., Act II, 
Se. 2.), “on, bacons, on,” (a phrase, by the bye, 
which merits more attention than the commenta- 
tors have bestowed upon it). 

The next remark to be made is, that the phrase, 
“saving one’s bacon,” may be viewed as carrying 
us back to those times when imputed heresy was 
expiated at the stake ; and that the man was said 
to have “just saved his bacon,” (i. e. from frying, 
as we shall see presently,) who had himself nar- 
rowly escaped the penalty of being burnt alive. 

One of your correspondents very naturally asks 
why, in the case of a narrow escape, bacon should 
be specified as the article “saved” (1* S. ii. 424.). 
Let us endeavour at once to answer this question, 
and to connect the phrase with its original 
meaning. 

When a pig is killed, it is the custom, in some 
of the southern countries of Europe, as well as in 
many parts of England, to remove the bristles 
from the dead pig's hide, not by scalding, but by 
singeing. ‘This is an operation of some nicety ; 
for too much singeing would spoil the bacon. But 
practice makes perfect ; and by the aid of ignited 
stubble, straw, or paper, the object is effected. 
The bristles are all singed off, and the bacon re- 
mains intact. 

This operation of singeing is in Portugal called 
“chamuscar,” from chama or chamma, a flame or 
blaze. “ Chamuscar, to singe, as pigs, to take off 
the hair” (Moraes). 

Hence the noun “ chamusco,” which is the smell 
of any thing that has been singed. Hence also 
the phrase, “cheira a chamusco” (he smells of 
singeing). 

This last phrase, however, “ cheira a chamusco,” 
was specially applied to any suspected heretic : — 
“ que merece ser queimado, e faz per onde o seja, 
© que diziao por afronta aos Judeos encobertos.” 
That is, “he who deserved to be burnt, and acted 
in a way that was very likely to lead to it,” was 
said to smell of singeing (“ cheirar a chamusco”), 
i.e. to smell of the fire. Consequently, “the 
phrase was contumeliously addressed to any one 
who was secretly a Jew” (Moraes). 

Thus the persecuted Israelite, who steadfastly 
adhered to his forefathers’ creed, and lived in 
daily peril of the stake, was allusively but threat- 
eningly and insultingly compared to the abhorred 
carcass which, though not yet roasted, boiled, or 
fried, had already the smell of fire. If, after all, 
he was actually burnt alive, the same allusion was 
carried out to the end; for he was then said 
“morrer frito,” to be fried to death, (literally, 
“to die fried.”) But even if not burnt, he still 
had the “ chamusco,” or smell of fire ; that is, he 
had only “just saved his bacon.” 

Tuomas Boys. 
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I. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES, Il. THE BRO- 
THERS HUGH JAMES AND HENRY JOHN ROSE. 
21 §. i. 517.) 

Mr. A. Hussey kindly undertakes to enlighten 
me as to the full names, honours, and titles of the 
above brothers, whom, he says, I * have confounded,” 
and nobody has yet appeared to set me right. This 
is his oversight. In the very next issue after my 
original article, the Eprror (fancying the same 
mistake to have been made) says, in his “ Notices,” 
&e., that “his attention has been called to it,” and 
wonders it could have escaped him at the time of 
the article. But despite this repeated concern for 
Harvarptensis’s blunder, his friends on the other 
side the water will learn, perhaps with surprise, 
that he has not in anywise thus confounded per- 
sons. Still their inference to the contrary is ex- 
cusable enough, and can be easily solved. Har- 
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Atlantic.” How idle to say that no such work 


| can be made perfect! It is not a whit more true 


VARDIENSIs did indeed write, and even print (1* | 
S. xi. 431., first col.), “the Dictionary ostensibly | 


in the name of Henry J. Rose,” &c.; surely, 


however, in some strange absence of mind, to | 


which “Henry” being the prevailing christian 
name under that initial, and the other somewhat 
unusual, might contribute. His supposed error is 
based wholly upon this. But had he have written 
out the second name, it would not have been 
“ John :” and good reason why, as will forthwith 
appear. Since that “ostensible” name in ques- 
tion was that of Hugh James R., and his only, 
how could anything but a lapsus penne have sub- 
stituted another? And further, since the name 
of Henry John R. is hunted for utterly in vain, 
from the first page to the last of this twelve- 
volumed series: stronger than all, since the name 
of this surviving brother was utterly unknown to 
the writer at the date of his article, and was first 
pointed out to him in the Boston Atheneum, 
months after, in the title-page of some learned 
Cyclopedia, which had (it would seem) the united 
aid of both brothers, — must it not be a singularly 
ingenious process which could make it out that 
he had “confounded” them? Were it not for 
the drawbacks, obvious enough (for they are 
other than those of distance merely), which damp 


the ardour of a transatlantic correspondent, he | 


should not have waited for this second correction 
of his imaginary mistake. 

What concern Artour Hussey may have had 
with the Biographical Collection of the Roses, 
Harvarpiensis, of course, knows not; but it seems 
to be taken rather in dudgeon, that he does not 
conceive of that work, as making a much nearer 
approach for us than before, to that exceeding, 
and not at all Utopian, desideratum, —a truly tho- 
rough, scholarly, and comprehensive Dictionary of 
Biography. He certainly counts it no “ impossi- 
bility,” nor admits the hope of seeing it realised 


to be something like that of “bridging over the | 


than of every other work, covering a broad field 
of inquiry, or a vast multiplicity of details. We 
are content, if it approximate that perfection, and 
if competent judges, rising from a severe critical 
scrutiny of its contents, can complacently say, 
“that it leaves little more to be desired ;” not an 
every-day eulogium, it is most sure, yet a decree 
which, every now and then, an aspirant mounts 
up most worthily to claim. What forbids this 
being uttered over a Gazetteer, a Dictionary (of 
words), or Cyclopedias of various name? But 
where is the “Universal Biography” that may 
venture to come and put in pretensions to praise 
like this? We confidently answer— nowhere. 
There has been nothing assuming that name, for 
the last seventy years, that has not been a 
mockery and affront to an educated public. If 
Artuur Hussey is curious to know the judg- 
ment held by some of us of the latest candidate 
for so easy a prize—to wit, that issued from Glas- 
gow in 1853 or 1854, under the auspices of some 
twenty Scottish luminaries—we commend to his 
notice a recent number of our North American 
Review (Oct. 1856). Still to demand something 
better than it bas yet been our good fortune to 
see, can hardly entail upon us the charge of cap- 
tious or caviller, or it is one, at least, that can be 
very comfortably borne. 

There is a random and most vague sort of talk, 
very common to hear, of the endless varieties of 
opinion, as to who have or have not a right to be 
found in such a collection; as if all guide to any 


just decision in the case were wanting; and as if, 


should the notes of all be taken, not much less than 
that same all would see themselves there on some 
authority — good, bad, or indifferent. This might 
indeed be something like “ bridging the Atlantic.” 
But happily all the world are not the court to 
decide the question, nor would any public desire 
that they should be. There is a basis upon which 
eminence, or notoriety even (since both must come 
into account), may obtain something like a fixed 
standard, though, “from the language of the class 
of persons just referred to, it would never be 
suspected. But to form any such basis implies 
that the subject has been well considered and 
turned over, so as to present all its bearings; and 
the reviewer of Gorton, and his fellow-compilers, 
does not shrink from the vanity, be it more or 
less, of believing that from few beside himself has 
it of late received more minute, patient, deliberate 
study. He is quite sure that the existing wants in 
this department are not outside of the line of 
computation ; that they can, in fact, be set down 
with some tolerable precision in figures. What 
limits, therefore, comprehensive justice to so mul- 
tifarious a subject prescribes, let such a process be 
pursued: that would occasion no wide difference of 
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opinion between two competent judges. The 
resent writer cannot reach any other conclusion. 
Beery rightful claimant to be recorded, from an- 
cient and modern times, might find himself within 
Gorton’s (the best book as a ground-work after 
all objections) three volumes, expanded to some 
little more than a thousand pages. Three volumes 
are named as being the form of the edition of 
1833, of about twenty-four hundred pages in the 
aggregate. The present writer cannot bring him- | 
self to refer at all to the more recent issue of 1850, 
where, the three volumes attenuated into four, 
cannot disguise that the entire new matter is but 
small, whether looked at in the quantity or qua- 
lity. Had Artuur Hussey read, not a single 
sentence, but the preceding portion of Harvar- 
prensis’s article, and noted its numerical items, it 
might have prompted some doubt whether the 
latter, in his talk upon this subject, had not chart 
and compass for his guide. When he by and bye | 
sees, what has been seen among us for six weeks 
or more, the “third” edition of the American 
Biographical Dictionary (by Wm. Allen), which 
began in 1809 with 900 names, re-appeared in 
1832 with 1950, and now professes (aye, boasts) to 
contain nearly 7000, he will then think, no doubt, 
that his grand image of “bridging over the At- 
lantic,” was parted with too easily, and ought by | 
all means to have been kept in reserve till now. 
It is the suggestion of some that this work, having 
got forward so far, should have “ gone on to per- 
fection ;" which means, of course, universality. 
But, as the captive Mustapha is made to say, in 
the pleasant satirical papers of Salmagundi, just 
half a century ago: “ Upon what a prodigious 
great scale is everything done in this country !” 
One parting word upon Rose's Dictionary, trust- 
ing that it will not entice me into the semblance 
of a review. Its radical misfortune seems to have 
been, that its progress having been interrupted 
midway by death, it fell into less earnest hands, 
and was completed with an haste that was all un- 
just to the latter half of the alphabet. Two pre- 
ceding works of the kind, it is curious to observe, 
have, in like manner, tapered away with ominous 
swiftness as they tended to their end,— to wit, 
that of Tooke & Co. (1798), of fifteen volumes 
8vo.; and that, whose date must have been nearly | 
coincident with Gorton’s (3 vols. 8vo.), passing 
under the impenetrable cognomen of William a 
Becket. This last collector, for example, affords 
us but ¢hree Smiths, instead of fifteen times that 
number. There is no other or equal resource 
with those for the more modern names, except in- | 
deed Maunder ; though one is posed exceedingly | 
to discover how some special celebrities whose 
death-date is found far behind the date of the 
original work (1841), have been ingenious enough 
to secure themselves places in it, as under 1842 | 
and 1844, and, later than all (1845), Sydney 
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Smith ; while many persons as notable within the 
six or eight previous years are vainly sought for. 
But without reference to period, the list of omis- 
sions by Rose, and that too of names found almost 
everywhere else, is certainly singular. The faulty 
cause of much of this would seem to be the de- 
pending for its supply so much upon the French 
Dictionary ; a book praised without measure, and, 
as must be feared, by very many through whose 
mouths praise passes by rote.* HaRvARDIENSIS. 





UNDERGRADUATES, NOT ESQUIRES. 
(2™ S. iv. 69.) 


J.M.B. says: “There are, perhaps, few who 
know that undergraduates at the Universities are 
entitled to bear esquire affixed to their names.” 

I hope there are very many who well know the 
contrary. So far from its being the case that an 
undergraduate (as such) is an esquire, I beg to 
inform J. M. B. that it is not until a University 


| man has taken his M.A. degree that he becomes 


entitled to the inferior rank of gentleman. The 
only academic degree which corresponds with 
—— in point of dignity is that of Doctor. 

ir John Ferne’s Blazon of Gentry is my au- 
thority for this assertion. The lowest and last in 
the scale of gentlemen is, “he that hauing re- 
ceaued any degree of Schooles, or borne any office 
in a City: so that by statutes of the one, or the 
custome in the other, he is saluted Master.” 
(Blazon of Gentrie, 1586, p.90.) A pretty anti- 
climax this : Undergraduate = Esquire, Master of 
Arts = Gentleman ! 

Of course, the majority of undergraduates are 
gentlemen, as the old heraldrists would term it, 
“of blood and of coat-armour;” all should be 
gentlemen in the modern conventional sense of 
the word; but no one not possessing the quali- 
fication referred to can claim that honourable 
distinction, according to the laws of heraldry, 
until such time as he has proceeded M.A. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 

The remark of J. M. B., that undergraduates 
are entitled to have esquire affixed to their names, 
astonished me ; but, on looking to Custance on the 





* Whenever a true reform is made in Biographical 
Dictionaries, one of the first steps towards it will be the 
curtailment of royal articles, and articles upon those who 
are of the blood-royal. Death, which has brought them 
to the common level, would seem to leave to them in these 
pages all their former ascendancy. There are few ex- 
amples of this, where it is not to be resolved into the 
compiler’s making himself the historiographer of the rei 
instead of giving, with severe precision, the personal life. 
Almost every article of the kind in Gorton, upon British 
princes especially, will bear material reduction. 
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Constitution (p. 245.), I find it stated that students 
at the Universities are entitled to the rank of 
gentlemen, not to that of esquire. Itis well known 
to those who know anything about such matters, 
that very few persons indeed have any right to 
be called esquire, perhaps hardly one in fifty of | 
those who go to the University. 

Your correspondents should really be a little 
more careful, ‘They often ask things which they 
ought to know, but seldom state the exact oppo- 
site to the fact, as in this case. C. C. B. 


WORKMEN'S TERMS, 
(2™ §. iii. 166. 393.) 


In continuation of my notes on the trade terms 
of printers, their derivation and meaning, I beg 
to add the following : — 

Prima.— The compositor who has the copy 
for the first portion of a sheet, holds what is called 
the “ prima.” 

Indention. —If a line begin further in than its 
fellows (like the first line in every paragraph in 
“N. & Q.”) it is said to be “ indented.” 

To make up is when a sufficient quantity of | 
type has been composed, the compositor divides 
the matter into pages of a fixed length. 

Imposition is placing the made-up pages in their 
proper relative position on the imposing-stone, and 
surrounding them with an iron chase, which must 
then be “ dressed.” 

To dress a chase is to place furniture, or pieces 
of wood or metal, made for the purpose, between 
the pages to keep them in their places ; quoins, or 
little wedges of hard wood, are then inserted be- 
tween the chase and the furniture; a form is the 
term now — to the whole, requiring only a 
planer, which is a smooth flat piece of hard wood 
used to down any letters that may be 
standing higher than the others, and a mallet and 
shooting-stick with which to tighten the quoins, to 
make it quite ready for the pressman. 

Tympan.— A part of the printing-press: the 
parchment which is stretched over an iron frame, 
ready to receive the sheet of paper which is to be 
printed. The word at one time included the 
frame, but is now generally only applied to the 
skin covering it. 

Register (registrum, anything kept according to 
rule).— When the printing on both sides the 
ee is kept so even that every page, line for 

ine, exactly backs its fellow, the sheet is said to 

“in register.” To effect this is often by no 
means an easy matter, and when we consider the 
rudeness of the tools with which our first typo- 
graphers worked (and Caxton tells us how his 
presses were made, viz. three printing-presses out 
of one wine-press), we cannot help greatly ad- 





miring the perfection they attained in the registra- 
tion of their work. 

Reiteration. — The pressman ‘having worked off 
a form on one side of the paper, the operation is 
repeated with another form on the other side. 
This second form is commonly called the “ reiter- 
ation,” or for short the “ ret.” 

Benvenue (bien venue) was originally applied 
to the fee or fine paid by a workman to the father 
for the good of the chapel on his admission to that 
body, but was afterwards levied on occasions too 
numerous to mention. Of late years these fines 
have happily for the most part fallen into disuse, 
so that the term is now but seldom heard. 

Solace.— The fine for breaking any of the 
various rules of the chapel was so called; but, like 
the last mentioned term, this word has almost be- 
come obsolete. 

Most of the above terms show at once their 
etymology; but the derivation of the words quoin, 
furniture, chase, form, and tympan, as used by 
printers, does not seem quote so plain. Also the 
word stick, as applied in the following terms to 
four things entirely distinct in their appearance 
and uses, is a puzzle to me: composing-stick, shoot- 
ing-stick, side-stick, and foot-stick. The last two, 
I should explain, are the pieces of wood placed 
respectively at the side and foot of the pages next 
the chase. Can any of your correspondents throw 
any light on their etymology ? 

When we consider that Caxton spent thirty 
years of the prime of his life in Flanders (as he 
tells us in his prologue to the Recuyell of the His- 
toryes of Troye) — that printing was first brought 
to perfection at Mayence — that upon the disper- 
sion of the workmen there, Caxton learnt the art 
from some of them at Cologne (see his own ac- 
count at the end of the above-named book), —that 
the first workmen in England were without ex- 
ception (as their names show) foreigners, and 
most probably from the same city — Cologne, we 
might reasonably expect to find at least some 
trade terms in use among English printers de- 
rivable from the Dutch or German. The reverse 
of this, however, is the case : for while continental 
printers have very few words in use not to be 
found in any of their dictionaries, the English 
printers seem to have chosen the —_ of 
their terms from the Latin or ecclesiastical vo- 
cabulary. This feature in English typographical 
nomenclature is further noticeable, as on the Con- 
tinent, even more than in England, the early 
printers were men of standing, and had in the 
same manner to look to ecclesiastical and noble 
patronage as the road to success. The only 
terms in which perhaps the English printer may 
trace a connecting link between himself and his 
brethren of the Lowlands are the two following : 

Galley. — A piece of smooth flat board with a 
raised ledge all round it, used to place the lines 
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on when a compositor empties his stick. The 
German word for this is, and I presume always 
was, schiffe, as the word galley was in the fifteenth 
century a literal translation of it. 

To set (setzen).— This is used in the same 
sense as “to compose,” but we never use the noun 
(ein setzer) as they do in Germany, the word com- 
positor being its only equivalent. The whole 
subject, I feel, if properly elucidated, would be to 
the philologist one of great interest ; but, such as 
they are, | trust these Notes will be deemed not 
altogether unworthy a place in the valuable co- 
lumns of “ N. & Q.” Em Quan. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 
(2 S. iii. 321.) 

The laudable attempt of your correspondent W. 
H.W.T. to suggest some means for the preservation 
from further mutilation of the inestimable records 
usually known as the “ Parish registers,” merits the 
hearty thanks of all. To rescue them from their 
present perilous depositories, often more whimsical 
than secure, deserves thanks and encourage- 
ment from every grade. It is certainly unneces- 
sary to swell the catalogue of wanton and even 
mischievous means that have been taken to lead 
to their destruction, but it is certain unscrupulous 
and often successful efforts have been made to 
thwart their important evidence. 

The following singular example falling under 
my own observation is too important to suppress, 
while attempting to prove the carelessness, to 
use no harsher term, of those to whose custody they 
have been confided. On visiting the village school 
of Colton it was discovered that the “ Psalters” 
of the children were covered with the leaves of 
the parish register ; some of these were recovered 
and replaced in the church chest, but many were 
totally obliterated and put away. This discovery 
led to further investigation, which brought to 
light a practice of the parish clerk and school- 
master of the day, who to certain favoured 
* goodies” of the village gave the parchment 
leaves for hutkins for their knitting pins, being 
more convenient and durable than those of brown 
ee. 

four correspondent, K. (2™ S. iii. p. 366.), has 
enlarged upon this subject by his remarks on 
the mutilations, or to say the least of it, the 
misapplication of the grave and tombstones to 
purposes perfectly irrelevant to the design con- 
templated by those who in pious grief raised them 
at considerable cost to the memories of their de- 
parted friends or relations, thus furthering the 
common destiny of all things. To your corre- 
spondent’s suggestions let me ask, why are not the 
children in the parish schools employed to collect 
the inscriptions in every depository of the dead ? 
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Sure such exercises would instruct at once morally 
and religiously, and be the means of guiding the 
youthful mind to veneration for things and per- 
sons that are passed away, and a most lamentable 
vacuum in the peasant’s mind would be filled with 
a patriot’s ardour. ‘The rector or his curate 
could not deem the time mis-spent he might devote 
to correct the juvenile efforts to decipher those 
moss-eaten and time-worn inscriptions by the 
common process: to record those in the dead 
language would certainly be congenial to his taste. 
The figuring of the floors in Tuscan borders 
with encaustic tiles is undoubtedly pretty, but the 
old gray tombstone, even with the denuded ma- 
trix, are the “ mute and awful heralds of a future 
state,” very far more befitting the sacred edifice, 
and convey a moral the Tuscans never knew. 
Such things have been done. Your readers will 
find in the Library of Great Yarmouth some in- 
estimable volumes collected by a private indi- 
vidual, and more recently augmented with later 
inscriptions ; these were collected at some cost, 
but by the plan proposed priceless volumes would 
be obtained free from every charge. 

Henry D’Aveney. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Enigmatical Pictures (2™ 8S. iv. 106.) — An 
enigmatical picture, similar to the second men- 
tioned by Mr. Wittram Bares, is preserved at 
the Grove, near Watford, and is described in Lady 
Theresa Lewis's Lives from the Clarendon Gallery, 
vol. iii. p. 286. The two inscriptions, of which 
modernised versions are given by Mr. Bates, 
appear in this picture in the following form : 

Above the standing Figure. 
“My fair lady, I pray you tell me, 
What and of whence be yonder three, 
That cometh out of the castle in such degree, 
And of their descent and nativity.” 
Beneath the sitting Lady. 
“Sir, the one is my brother, of my father’s side, the 
truth you to show, 

The other by my mother’s side is my brother also ; 

The third is my own son lawfully begot, 

And all be sons to my husband that sleeps here in my 


lap. 

Without hurt of lineage in any degree, 

Show me by reason how that may be.” 

Lady Theresa subjoins these remarks : 

“ The lady’s two half brothers must have married the 
daughters of her husband by a former marriage, which 
made them sons (i.e. sons-in-law) to her husband, and 
brothers to the son of their sister. 

“ A picture on the same subject was formerly at an inn 
at Epping Place. ‘he tradition there was that the 
strange relationship described in the riddle had occurred 
in the house of Copt Hall, situated in that neighbour- 
hood.” 

Mr. Bates does not mention the place where 
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the picture described by him is preserved, or his 
reason for referring it to the time of James I. The 


Grove picture belongs to the previous reign. It | 


is dedicated to Sir Wm. Cecil, who was created 
Lord Burleigh in 1571. L. 


Mr. Justice Port.—I inserted @ Query about 
this gentleman in your 1* §S. vii. 572. As I have 
recently met with some particulars concerning 
him in a volume of MS. Cheshire pedigrees of the 
them at your service. They may, moreover, be of 
use to Mr. Foss. 

Henry Port, of the city of Chester, merchant, 
hal two sons, the elder, Richard, being the father 
of John Port of Ilam, co. Stafford, and of Richard 
Port, Rector of Thorp, in Derbyshire. The se- 
cond son, Henry Port, Mayor of Chester in 1486, 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Barrow, of 
Chester, and had issue an only son, Sir John Port, 
Knight, of Etwall, Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Mr. Justice Port married, according to my pedi- 
gree, Jane, daughter and coheir to John Fitz- 
herbert, of Etwall, and had issue one son, Sir 
John, and three daughters. The latter Sir John, 
who is confounded with his father by Burke and 
other genealogists, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Gifford, Knt., of Chillington, co. Staf- 
ford, and left three daughters his coheiresses, who 
married respectively into the Gerrard, Hastings, 
and Stanhope families. T. Hugues. 

Chester. 


Bell-founders (2™ §. iv. 115.) — J. W. may be 
the initials of John Warren or John Wallis, who 
were founders circa 1614. 

J. L. was a founder from 1635 to 1661. His 
habitat is not, I believe, known. He may have been 
an itinerant, as many of the craft were. 

R. P. stands for Richard Perdue. 
this name were founders at Sarum. 

H. T. Erxtacomse. 


Several of 


* Won golden opinions,” §c. (2™ S. iv. 108.)— 
The origin of this phrase may be yet to seek; but 
in explanation of Dr. Johnson’s use of it as a 
quotation, Mr. Inciesy, who has shown himself in 
your pages to be a diligent student of Shakspeare, 
need only refer to Macbeth, Act I. Se. 7.: 

“T have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss.” 


Cf. As You Like It, Act I. Se. 1.: 


“My brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report 
speaks goldenly of his profit.” 


Cf. Sophoc. Antigone, 699. : 


“ Ovx nde xpvois afia ryuis Aaxerv.” 
Acue. 


| the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
- . : | Harvey, brother of Roger, was implicated with 
sixteenth century, I think it my duty to place | larvey, Se pee 











Captain Roger Harvie (2™ S. iii. 107.) — This 


gentleman was, I believe, the grandson of Sir 
Nicholas Harvey, Knt., whose daughter Aune 





married Dr. George Carew of Upon Hillion, co. 
Devon. ‘The issue of this marriage was Sir Peter 
Carew the younger, who in 1580 was slain in the 
recesses of Glenmalure, and Sir George Carew, 
afterwards Earl of Totnes. In consequence of 
their connexion with the Carews, the Harveys 
were introduced into Ireland, and we find them 
frequently mentioned in the historical MSS. of 
George 


George Carew in the assassination of Owen Ona- 
sye in 1583, and was included in the verdict of 
wilful murder returned, on that occasion, at the 
coroner’s inquest. Sir George Carew was Lieu- 
tenant of the Ordnance in England from 1591, and 
when he was absent from this country, e.g. during 
his government of Munster, his cousin, George 
Harvey, acted as his deputy. I have many Notes 
relating to the Harveys, but am now writing from 
memory, not having my papers at hand. 

Joun Mactean. 

Hammersmith. 


John Carter, F.S.A. (2° S. iv. 107.) — In an- 
swer to the Query of J. G. N., relative to the 
existence, in the library of Sir John Soane’s Mu- 
seum, of a pamphlet entitled Zhe Life of John 
Ramble, Artist (a Drafisman), I can state with 
certainty that no such pamphlet is in the collec- 
tion. G. B. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


Moravian Query (2™ S. iv. 9.) — Perhaps Dr. 
Maclaine’s note at p. 507. vol. ii. of his edition of 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History (Tegg, 1838), 
may offer some explanation of the “ scandal ” al- 
luded to by Walpole. Wa. Marruews, 

Cowgill. 

The Chisholm (2™ §. iv. 68.) —Y. B.N. J. 
will find some explanation with regard to his 
Query respecting the origin of such titles as “ ‘The 
Chisholm” in a note to the 2nd vol. of Lays of 
the Deer Forest, p. 245. I may mention that this 
book, the notes to which are highly interesting, 
was published by John Sobieski and Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, in 1848. Joun MACLEAN, 

Hammersmith. 


Pedigree (2™ S. iv. 69.) — As Dr. Richardson 
derives pedigree “ from the French Grés, or De- 
grés des péres,” while Dr. Webster’s derivation 
is “probably from the Lat. pes, pedis,” perhaps 
by taking a hint from each of these derivations 
we may fix the etymology of the word in question. 

The Lat. pes signifies not only a foot, but the 
stem of a tree. So also do its derivatives, Port. 


| pé, Sp. = It. pie and piede, Fr. pied. 


The Lat. gradus is in like manner followed by 
& numerous progeny, gré, grao, grado, degré, 
&c., in sometimes signifying a genealogical degree, 
a degree of relationship. 
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Pedigree, then, is equivalent to pied-de-grés, a 
stem of degrees, that is, a stem of consanguinity, 
or, a stem of lineage. Thus pedigree carries us 
back to the days when the heraldic tree, em- 
blazoned on parchment, hung high on the an- 
cestral walls. 

With regard to the word grés, for which we 
have the authority of Dr. Richardson, equivalents 
will be found in the Scottish gre, gree, and grie, 
the Port. grio, and the old Sp. grau, all from the 
Lat. gradus. We have an old English inkling of 
the same word in “ grace to go up at, a staiyre.” 

Pied-de-grés would in Portuguese be pe-de- 
grdos, which also comes very nigh our pedigree. 

With pedigree, too, we may compare the Ger- 
man equivalent, stammbaum, literally stem-tree. 
This compound word, stammbaum, graphically and 
briefly, after the German manner, expresses the 
very form and image of the old-fashioned pedi- 
gree namely (1.) a stem, containing the direct 
ineage, and (2.) branches, after the manner of a 
tree, showing the family offshoots. 

The word stammbaum also refers allusively to 
the secondary meaning of stamm or stem, race or 
genealogy (Lat. stemma). Tuomas Boys. 


Rule of the Pavement (2™ S. iv. 26. 75.) — The 
only places that I recollect on the Continent 
where there is a rule of the road for pedestrians 
are in Denmark: as to such a rule over German 
bridges, that is common enough, but exceptional 
to the bridges only, on account of their narrow- 
ness, and never applies to the towns, and is of the 
same character and origin as the queue created by 
the police at the entrance of French theatres. At 
Copenhagen there is a regular rule of the road, by 
which a pedestrian of the trottoirs passes on the 
right those coming from the opposite direction ; 
and our rule of the road and the Danish may be 
co-original, J. D. Garpner. 

Chatteris.” 


Hebrew Dates (2™ §. iv. 71.) —I beg to thank 
Dr. McCaut for kindly translating the title-page. 
I would further ask how he comes to make the 
date 317=1557. I had understood that in Hebrew 
dates the letters of a word which are marked, and 
those only, should be taken. Hence, since in 


wp the word given for the date, > only is | 


marked, which stands for 200, is not the date of 
the book 200=1440 a.p.? To take another ex- 
ample, which will make the case plain. In a 
Hebrew Bible printed a few years ago I find the 
date given 5S dynb pap Te 35 MA mows 
the numerical value of the letters marked is, I 
believe, 596=1836. But if the value of all the 
letters of the words was taken, the sum would be 
1397 =2637 of our era, a year which of course has 
not yet come. I would ask then, why, if in the 
latter case we are to take only the value of the 
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| letters marked, to ascertain the date, the same 
rule should not be followed in the former? Per- 
haps some one will explain this. C. C. §. 


[C. C. S. is informed that the marking of the letters is 
very arbitrary. In some cases it is altogether omitted, 
and the reader is left to conjecture which letters point 
out the date. Sometimes the numeral letters are printed 
in a larger type for the sake of distinction. The earliest 
Hebrew printed book mentioned by De Rossi, is Rashi’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, printed at Reggio (Cala- 
bria), 1475, 4to. This volume is supposed to be unique, 
and the colophon states it to have been completed in the 
month of Adar, i.e. about March. There is, however, in 
the British Museum, the fourth volume of R. Jacob. ben 
Asher, “Arba Turim,” which is dated on the month 
Thammuz (i. e. about June or July 1475), and printed at 
Pieve di Sacco. The printing of the preceding volumes 
of this folio was doubtless commenced at an earlier period 
of the year than the small quarto Commentary of Rashi, 
although the latter was finished in March or thereabouts: 
and thus, notwithstanding the fact that the entire work 
of R. Jacob was completed later in the year 1475, a por- 
tion of it may reasonably be supposed to have been in 
type before the printing of the Rashi had been begun. 
C. C. 8. will see that the date 1440 is altogether inad- 
missible. The description of the above-mentioned works 
will be found in De Rossi’s Annales, Parmz, 1799, Pars 
prima, p. 3., etc.] 


“To slaw” (2 §. iii. 383. 470, 471.; iv. 116.) 
— To staw, as used in Scotland, is, according to 
the interpretation of Jamieson, to surfeit, and 
a@ staw is a surfeit. He quotes from Burns these 
verses : — 

“Ts there that o’er his French ragout, 
Or olio that would staw a sou, — 
Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfw’ view, 

On sic a dinner! ” 


Now from surfeit the sense of fatigue, which 
this word bears in Northumberland and in Lin- 
colnshire, is easily derived. Metaphorically, we 
may give a man or a horse a surfeit of work as 
well as of food; and by this excess, beyond his 
power of endurance, he may be fatigued as well 
as satiated. In both cases there is physical ex- 
haustion. 

With regard to the etymology of the word, 
Jamieson erroneously traces it to the Dutch 
staan, to stand; citing as a proof the Scottish 

phrase, —“ My heart stands at it,” i.e. It is dis- 
| gustful to my stomach. To staw, as your corre- 
spondent C. D. H. points out, is evidently a dia- 
lectical variety of to stall, which bears the sense 
of surfeiting in the north country dialect. Wright, 
in his Provincial Dictionary, explains “ to stall,” 
as signifying “to choke, to satiate,” in Northum- 
berland. C. D. H. states that “to stall” bears 
the same meaning in Yorkshire. This accepta- 
| tion of the word has been rightly considered a 
| metaphor drawn from horses or eattle placed in a 
stall with a sufficiency of food. Compare Prov. 
xv. 17.:— 


| “ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 





stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 
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Skinner says of “ to stall,”—“ Vox agro Lincol- 
niensi usitatissima pro exsaturare.” He derives 
it from stall, “‘metaphora a jumento in stabulo 
saturo ducta.” See also Richardson in stall. Dr. 
Evans, in his Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and 
Proverbs (London, 1848), explains “ to stall” as 
‘to founder, to come to a stand, in dirt or mud ;” 
citing as an example, “The roads were at one 
time so bad in the park that a waggon was welly 
stalled.” This last sense is a further link in the 
chain of derivative meanings: a horse which is 
fatigued may come to a stand-still, and thus “ to 
stall” may acquire the last-mentioned significa- 
tion. We have thus the four following steps for 
the word stalled :—1. Fed to satiety. 2. Surfeited. 
3. Fatigued. 4. Brought to a stand-still. L. 





Family of Lord Chancellor Wriothesley (2 S. | 
iv. 97.): Old Use of the Term “ Brother :” | é 
| the other in that of Mr. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, 


What was a “ Suckling ?” — The will of the Earl 
of Southampton (once Lord Chancellor Wrio- 
thesley), recently published in the Trevelyan 
Papers, confirms Dugdale’s statement that his 
wife’s name was Jane, whom he left his widow 
and principal executor. It also mentions his 
daughter Elizabeth, then married to Thomas, 
Lord Fitz Walter, afterwards Earl of Sussex. He 
left, besides, four other daughters, 2. Mary, and 
3. Katharine, for whose magpiages he had “ bought 
heires apparante ;” 4. Anne, for whose marriage 
he had made covenant with Mr. Wallop; and 5. 
Mabell, “for whome I have yet entryd with no 
man into covenaunte.” 
allusions to the old-world arrangements in matri- 


monial matters, this will affords an example of the | 


term brother as employed by the parents of a 
married couple. The Earl of Sussex’s son having 
married the Earl of Southampton’s daughter, 
the two fathers were thenceforth “ brothers :” — 


| 


Besides these remarkable | 


“to my good lord and brother th’ erle of Sussex | 


a cupp of like value of tenne poundes.” The 
Earl of Southampton left only one son, “ Henry, 
Lord Wriothesley,” his successor. He names his 
sister Breton, his sister Pound, and his sister 
Laurence; and Anne, his wife’s sister. But there 
is one passage in this will that requires an ex- 
planation, and which I transcribe literatim : 

“Item, I gyve to my Poticarie, and to every of the 
sucklinges, tenne poundes a-peece, besydes my former 
ligacyes,” 

The editor has affixed to the word “sucklinges” 
as a note the remark sic. But what was a suck- 
ling ? and has the designation been met with else- 


where ? J.G.N, 


Darkness at Mid-Day (2™ S. iii. 366.) — A | 


total darkness at about noon which lasted for 
hours occurred many years back, but within the 
recollection of people now living, in the city of 
Amsterdam, the capital of Holland. As I have 


place in the summer, on a fine bright day; the air 
was calm, and there were no indications of fog. 
The people in the streets, frightened at such an 
unusual occurrence, hastened indoors, but the 
darkness came on so suddenly that many of them 
lost their lives through walking into the different 
channels by which the city is divided. I never 
heard of a similar occurrence in any other place 
in Holland, nor any explanation as to the alleged 
cause of it. a. 


J. C. Frommann’s “ Tractatus de Fascinatione” 
(2" S. iv. 8.) — Not knowing exactly what in- 
formation your correspondent R. C. (Cork) is 
desirous of possessing as to this author and his 
singularly curious and highly interesting work, I 
beg leave to acquaint him that two copies have 
appeared lately for sale; one in a Catalogue of 
Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, in vellum, at 30s., and 


in calf, at 12s. It is understood to be rather a 
scarce work in the book market. T. G. 8. 
Edinburgh. 


Anne a Male Name (2™ §. iii. 508.; iv. 12. 39. 
59. 78.) — The following paragraph, which is 
copied from the Bristol Mirror of July 25, 1857, 
and which shows the word Ann in use as a sur- 
name, may perhaps be inserted as a rider to the 
many replies which have appeared in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” with reference to this subject : 

“ The Tockington band, which has existed for seventy 
years, held its seventieth anniversary on Monday last, at 
the house of Mr. Mark Ann, at Alveston, when the ac- 
counts were duly audited and passed.” 

Joun Pavin Paricirs. 

Haverford west. 


Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Death has this week removed from the world of letters 
one who occupied no unimportant position, both in that 
and in the political world—The Ricutr Hon. Joun WiL- 
son Croker, who died at St. Alban’s Bank, Hampton, 
on Monday last, in the 77th year of his age. This dis- 


| tinguished gentleman was one of the earliest, as well as 


most frequent and valued contributors to “N. & Q.” In 
our 6th Number (Dec. 8th, 1849,) he first appears as a 
Querist, under the signature C., which he continued to 
employ; and in “N. & Q.” of the Ist of the present 
month, is an inquiry from him respecting Pope and Gay. 
Mr. Croker was indeed busied upon his forthcoming 


| edition of Pope’s Works up to the very time of his death, 


On Monday last, we had the pleasure of receiving from 
him a private note, asking for some information con- 
nected with that subject — before that day had closed, 
he had ceased from his labours and was at rest. Our 
readers will, we are sure, readily enter into the feelings 
under which we announce Mr. Croker’s death: and as 
readily believe with what sincerity we record our admira- 
tion for the talents, our regret for the loss, and our gra- 
titude for the kindnesses of Joun Witson CROKER. 

The readers of “N. & Q.” who share the interest we 


often been told by trustworthy people, it took | take in the new project of the PaiLoLocicaL Society, 
' 
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will,-we are sure, join in the satisfaction with which we 
learn that our suggestion as to the collection of Pro- 
verbial Phrases will find a place in the new Prospectus ; 
and that the committee, while they have little doubt of 
being enabled to print their collections, readily accede to 
the proposal of depositing them, if not printed, in the 
Library of the British Museum. We avail ourselves of 
this opportunity of reproducing two lists communicated 
to The Atheneum of Saturday last by Mr. Coleridge, the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
‘ seeaprenenrercee 
| 


Secretary: “one of works already undertaken, the other | 


of works still unoccupied and particularly reeommended 
to collectors;” and shall be very glad if this notice 
should prove the means of inducing any of our readers to 
transfer some of the works in List B. into List A. 

List A. Works already undertaken: Andrewe’s 
Works; Barrow’s Works; Becon’s Works; Cranmer’s 
Works; Donne’s Works; Jewel’s Works; Pilkington’s 
Works; Sir T. Browne’s Works; Lambard’s Kirenarcha; 
Donne’s Poems; Sir T. Elyot’s Boke of the Governor; 
Caxton’s Chronicle of En rlonde, Boke of Tulle of Old 
Age and Friendship; Watson’s Polybius; Sylvester’s 
Dubartas; Burton’s Anatomy; Holland’s Pliny; H. 
More’s Works; Chapman’s Homer, Hymns of Homer, 
Georgics of Virgil; Hacket’s Life of Williams; Cotton’s 
Montaigne’s I ; Florio’s Montaigne’s Essays; Ur- 
quhart’s Rabelais; Large Declaration of the King con- 
cerning the Tumults in Scotland; Greene’s Tracts; 
Nash’s Tracts; Marlowe’s Ovid; Coryat’s Crudities; As- 
cham’s Works; Hackluyt’s Voyages; Shelton’s Don 
Quixote; Hoccleve's Poe ms; Shakspeare’s Plays; Wark- 
worth’s Chronicle; Capgrave’s Chronicle; Bradford’s 
Works; Tillotson’s Works. 

List B. Works specially recommended to Contributors : 
— Holinshed’s Chronicles; Hall's Chronicles; State 
Papers of the Time of Henry the Eighth, lately published 
by Government; Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses, and King 
James the First’s Progresses, published by Nichols; 
King James the First’s Works; King Charles the First’s 
Works; State Trials of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries in Howell; Barton’s Debates of the Long Par- 
liament; Strafford Papers; LEvelyn’s Diary; Pepys’ 
Diary; Fenn’s Paston Letters; Martin Mar-prelate 
Tracts; Dekker’s Works ; John Heywood’s Works ; 
Fabian Withers’s Works; Walter Lynne’s Works; 
Greene’s Works; Marlowe's Plays; Sir T. Elyot’s Works; 
Frith’s Works; Sir J. Mandevile’s Travels; Fitzherbert 
on Husbandry; Browne’s Pastorals; Overbury’s Works; 
Marston’s Satires; Jackson’s Works; 
Poems and Histories; Lodge’s Novels; 
Sermons; The Early Reformers in the Parker Society’s 
Publications (N.B. Cranmer, Pilkington, Bradford, Becon, 
and Jewel, are undertaken); Lambarde’s Kent; Norden’s 
Surveys; L’Estrange’s Josephus; Heylyn’s Works; 
Shadwell’s Plays; Tusser’s Works; Purchas’s Pilgrims; 
George Peele’s Works; all the English publications of the 
Roxburghe, Percy, Camden, Shakspeare, and Hakluyt 
Societies; any translations of the Classic Authors printed 
in the Sixteenth Century. 

The new edition of the Lord Chief Justice’s Biography 
of the Men of the Robe who have held the Seals is rapidly 
drawing towards completion. We have now before us 
vols. vii. and viii. of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, which 
embrace the lives of Lord Camden, Lord Chancellor 
Yorke, Lord Chancellor Bathurst, Lord Thurlow, Lord 
Loughborough, and Lord Erskine. As there is no doubt 
that the later bio 
had access to original and family papers, are the most 
valuable portions of his book, so also, as they treat of 
men with whom the reader feels greater sympathy from 
greater familiarity with their names, they are unquestion- 
ably the most amusing. 


ssays 


graphies, in which Lord Campbell has | 


Samuel Daniel’s | 
Farringdon’s 
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He who publishes a good Catalogue of Books does 
good service to literature, and great kindness to men of 
letters. Mr. Nutt is entitled to this praise, for he hag 
just issued a Catalogue of Foreign Books, occupying up- 
wards of 700 pages, and containing a list of upwards of 
7000 different works, “including The Sacred Writings ; 
Fathers, Doctors of the Church, Schoolmen, and Ecclesi- 
astical Historians, to the death of Boniface VIII., a.p. 
1303 ; Jewish and Rabbinical Commentators; Works of 
the Reformers, and of more recent Divines, Ascetical, Dog- 
matical, Polemical, and Exegetical ; Liturgies, Rituals 
and Liturgical Literature; Councils, Synods, and Con- 
fessions of Faith ; Monastic History and Rule ; Canon 
and Ecclesiastical Law; Church Polity and Discipline; 
Hebrew and Syriac Literature, &c. &c. 

George Cruikshank’s quaint and most fanciful of 
gravers proceeds with its pleasant task of showing us 
The Life of Sir John Falstaff, while Mr. Brough as plea- 
santly narrates it. The third and fourth parts, which are 
now before us, give us most Cruikshankish pictures, and 
most Brough-like description, of Sir John’s ragged regi- 
ment, of his share in the Gadshill robbery, his arrest at 
the suit of Mrs. Quickly, and his most valorous, because 
most discreet, conduct at the celebrated Battle of Shrews- 
bury. 

Now that all the world is hurrying for train or steamer 
—that our watering-places are full to overflowing — 
some readers may be glad to be reminded how much of 
beauty, and how much of historical interest, are to be 
found in some of our midland counties, and may thank us 
for reminding them of Warwickshire and its varied at- 
tractions. If any such desire to visit Warwickshire, we 
would advise them to make Black’s Picturesque Guide to 
Warwickshire, with Mayiiof the County, and numerous Il- 
lustrations, their companion, They will find much useful 
information in a very small compass, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
9 Vols. 


Vol. I. 


Tae Bee, on Univensar Weeaty Pamracer, 
1733. 4. Or any odd Volumes. 

Tas Tarten. Published by Lintot and others, 1737. 
plete a set. 

Loup Heaver's Memos or Groner II. 2 Vols. vo. 


8vo. London, 


To com- 

S48, 

#e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Bete & Datov, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
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